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ORIGINAL SIN 


_ This is the story of Nicola Vietri, his wife Ada, 
and their two young daughters, poor peasants in 
the Abruzzi of southern Italy. Like most of the men 
in his village, Nicola is searching desperately for 
work; unlike most of them, he is accepted for 
emigration to America, and his hopes for the future 
seem confirmed. But before the family can get away, 
tragedy and violence disrupt their lives. The first 
victim is the daughter, Michela, who has a torment- 
ing experience at the hands of some young men of 
the village. Then disaster strikes Nicola himself, and . 
this is the ultimate test of Ada’s strength. 

The Vietri family and their neighbours accept 
tragedy bravely. It is a part of life, and their eager- 
ness for life makes them indomitable. 
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HIDDEN among the bushes on the side of the path, Nicola 
studied the red house through the pine trees. The low, 
thorny barrier at his feet covered a drop of nearly three 
metres, and wound away — a dark stretch of underbrush 
— towards the slope to the north, where the road lay. A. 
truck went by on the road, stirring up cloudlets of dust. 
From his look-out in the bushes, the man was not able 
to distinguish it at once. What he saw was a long bluish- 
white box-shape with a snout reared into the air, its top 
laden with sacks and luggage, and the loose tarpaulin 
shuddering over all. Then, remembering the Guardia 
mail-van that went to the station, he thought that it must 
be six o’clock. When the truck was gone from view, he 
turned back to look at the red house through the pines. 


If they catch me... he thought, and he pictured 


what would happen if they did catch him. Instantly he 
remembered the sun beating down in front of the court- 
house; he saw the carabinieri again, and all the people 
and the lawyers, and then Tromma as he came out, his 
head hanging, flanked by Rosco and Manuel in their 
black dress uniforms, hardly more than three months 
ago. He had been sitting there too, looking on from the 
little wall by the fountain, and as Tromma passed he 
had seen his badger-brown eyes, red and rheumy and 
inflamed with trachoma. 

And later, as evening had gathered, he had seen 
Tromma’s wife in mourning black, a tall wooden figure 
of a woman with a red calico kerchief bound round her 
head, tied in a bow beneath her chin, forlorn on the 
front steps of the carabinieri barracks, telling everybody 
who passed: “He wanted to go to America, and he got 
himself caught. Now it’s all over — everything... I’m 
going to die!” 
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Hidden back in the bushes, Nicola continued to study 
the house through the pines. This was his first foray 
down into the cropland, and his heart was pounding. 
At length, however, with a shiver running through his 
arms, he decided to act; and he jumped. Following him 
through the air went the distinct vibrato of his trousers 
ripping. 

“Hell!” he said aloud. 

Crouched on his knees, stock-still, he looked around. 
Then, by pulling with his fingers, he was able to see the 
large trap-door rent near his hip pocket, and he could 
feel all the burdocks covering it. Then he slid down the 
bank, sitting in the white dust that overlay the parched 
soil, and digging his heels into the descent, as a crumble 
of stones and turf rustled behind. 

He slid straight into the vineyard. With his knife, he 
snipped off water-melons and quickly laid them in his 
basket. Under the leaves he found currants to sample, 
and the grapy taste in his mouth gave him a feeling of 
well-being, as if he had drunk a cup of coffee. In his 
craving for fruit, for nourishing juices, he worked more 
quickly. He then turned around. As he moved into the 
fruit grove, he reached up to the fig trees. His basket 
was on the ground by his feet, and he ate hastily, stuffing — 
whole figs into his mouth at a time, without really 
savouring them in his hurry. Just filling himself was 
enough. 

Swiftly, he moved from tree to tree, shaking the trunks 
convulsively and gathering up the fallen pears and sweet . 
almonds, which he put into his basket. But suddenly 
he heard a noise. Maybe it was a dog — certainly it was 
whining louder than the crickets. He realized that if a 
dog picked up his scent he’d be discovered and finish 
with a hide full of buckshot. 

Ramorra! he thought. A shiver started down his 
neck, dying in his spine between his shoulder-blades. 

He flattened out between the trees, his face to the 
earth, holding his breath. Hugging the earth, he could — 
hear the gritty whisper of dust in his ears, like the sound 
of the sea in a conch. . 
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Then the whine broke off abruptly, and it was as 
though it had never been. Do you know the strange, - 
wild fears that suddenly come over you when you're in 
a field that’s not yours, the way the sound you hear may 
be only the rustling of the trees, or earth you’ve dis- 
lodged with your feet, or crickets — that rapid chirr of 


- crickets? 


Bent double, basket in hand, Nicola darted to the 
well. It was a large well ringed with-black stone, with a 
pulley that worked two buckets. All around the well 
grew vegetables, small green peppers and bunches of 
plum tomatoes supported by dry reeds with drooping 
leaves. Frenziedly, he grubbed up potatoes with his 
fingers, then filled in the little holes and put the plants 
back in place, as if they hadn’t been touched. 

Then he left the orchard. He was already on the ridge, 
laying fig leaves in the top of his basket, crouched down 
as if drinking from a spring, when he heard the 
voice: 

“Don’t move!” 

He heard the dog, too, among the plants, off by the 
straw stack. 

Nicola froze in position, his gaze fixed upon the 
basket, his hands drawn up, poised in an attitude of 


‘covering his booty. He could sense the man’s dark 


presence on the lee of the well, on the path leading up 
to the mansion in the pine grove; then, almost instantly, 
he felt him suddenly lay hold of his shoulder. He was 
forced into a half-turn, and in the second he realized he 
wasn’t going to topple over, he found himself sitting up 


face to face with the other man, with the fruit and vege- 


tables, all of which had spilled out of the basket, at his 


feet. 
“You son of a — ” } 
**_ of a bitch, Ramorra,” Nicola said, at last looking at 


- him; and now, now that he had spoken, his pent-up 
_ desperation seemed more bearable. 


He was still waiting for a fury of words or action. 
Instead the man burst into laughter. ““Ha! haa! haa- 


-aaaa!” And the big dirty dog nosed in between his legs, 
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thrashing its tail restlessly. Still the man continued: 
““Ha! haa! haaaaaa!” 

He was a heavy-set fellow, a typical field guard, 
square-headed, with massive jaws and tiny teeth set very 
close together. His shot-gun was cradled in his arms, 
and hooked on to his belt he was carrying a large car 
headlight which operated on a battery fixed inside his 
belt, between his bare navel and the muddy shirt he 
was wearing. Nicola also noticed his wet knapsack, and 
could guess where he had been - hunting frogs in the 
marshes. 

“T’m just a petty thief like Tromma and Lazzaro 
Pecora and all the others you’ve sent to jail, Ramorra. 
A small-time thief like the rest of them,” Nicola said. 
“You only have to hand me over to the law now. You’ve 
been too clever for me.” 

Ramorra laughed delightedly, in quick bursts. ““Been 
too clever for you, you say?” 

Nicola pressed his clenched fists against his knees. He 
turned his gaze to the shot-gun. The end of the barrel 
was a bare span from his forehead, and he could see the 
man’s stumpy finger resting on the trigger, almost in- 
dolently ; still, he knew that if he made one false move — 
the trigger would be drawn ever so easily. x 

Ramorra flicked the safety catch on, threw the gun on 
to the ridge, and squatted on his heels. ‘““You’re not 
afraid of the gun, Cola,” he said, smiling, almost cordial, 
“and I'll tell you something else, you’re no small-time 
thief, like the others. You see, I’m paid to be a good 
guard of the Cavaliere’s property, and everybody I’ve 
sent to jail, ’'ve always drunk their health. All of ’em 
hard-luck fellows you feel sorry for. But with you, — 
Fe it’s different. Believe me. You can’t end up like 
them.” 

“Why can’t lend up like them?” 

“Look, Cola Vietri, ’m sorry this has happened to you 
too. You know I understand what it means not to have 
work, to go for months and months without a job. I’m 
sorry, that’s all.” 

Nicola eyed him, still suspicious. 
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i, ‘Ramorra went on. ‘“‘I’consider you a friend, Cola, 
_ believe me. So you can go home without a worry. I 


haven’t seen a thing.” 

Nicola picked up one of the pears that had spilled out. 
‘He looked at it, turning it over and over in front of his 
eyes, then lobbed it into the air. “‘Oh, well, if that’s the 
way itis...” he said. He started to get up. 

~ “I wouldn’t want to ruin your future,” Ramorra said. 
“Especially with you going to America now.” ° 
“Who told you I was going to America?” 
“That’s the talk going around. Everybody knows. 


They told me you were just waiting to be notified.” 


’ “Yes, just waiting to be notified. It’s true,” Nicola 
admitted. “But I’ve been waiting so long now I’ve even 
had dreams about it at night, so long that I’ve almost 
stopped. believing [ll ever be notified. I’ve been waiting 


. for months.” 


“Don’t worry, it will come. It always takes time, but 
itll come.” : 

Squatting on his heels in front of Nicola, Ramorra 
rolled himself a cigarette with a piece of newspaper. 
After he had licked it he asked: “Got a match?” 

Nicola fished through his pockets and handed him his 
cartridge-case lighter.. The flame flared between the 
field guard’s grubby fingers. Ramorra handed the lighter 
back. 

“You know,” he said, exhaling the smoke over the tops 
of the weeds, “I’m glad you’re going to America. They 
say you can make a life for yourself there, there’s money 
to make. If I only had someone who’d send for me... 


- But me, I’m like a stray dog: living without anyone.” 


Nicola said nothing. 

“You taking the family?” Ramorra asked, after a 
pause. 
- “Of course. When I leave, we all leave. I don’t see 
myself coming back to these parts.” 

“Ah, these parts... you’ve said it!” 


ss Nicola looked at him. He thought he had detected a 


catch in Ramorra’s voice, a catch of disappointment. 


And now those big, shifty eyes of Ramorra’s, as big as 


1] 
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grapes, were a little dull, somehow tender. But the field - 
guard did not go on. ; : 

They were squatting down facing each other, with the 
sun, out beyond their heads, lifting over the oaks. 
Ramorra had his cigarette caught in his crooked fingers 
on a level with his chin. He seemed absorbed in con- 
templating the ash. 

From somewhere near the house a shrill cooing of 
pigeons broke the silence. The birds rose from the pines 
with a great sound like wings flapping in an aviary. 

“We've got a pigeon farm too,” Ramorra said in the 
ensuing quiet. “The Cavaliere also breeds carrier: 
pigeons to sell to people up north. Look at the cloud 
they make.” 

The two men watched them as they flashed overhead 
against the sun, which had not yet reached the place 
where they were squatting. The pigeons veered away 
towards the river. 

“And he sells them for shooting, too. They’re mad 
about pigeon-shooting up north.” 

For a time they were both silent, one in front of the 
other, and another vehicle, a Fiat 1500, rolled down the 
road, bound for Guardia. The veterinarian, no doubt. 

Ramorra turned to look at the car. Then, almost im- 
patiently, he said: “I’m glad I met up with you. [ve 
been wanting to talk to you for some time.” 

“Well, if it’s anything that concerns me, I’m ready to 
listen. But you’d better make it quick or we'll be talking 
till noon.” 

“Tl tell you what it is. You see, in these parts, when 
you come to a certain age and you're done with your 
military service and you’re managing to scrape by, more 
or less .. . Well, what I mean is this —- you know better 
than me, Cola, when you reach this age you’ve got to 
make up your mind — you need a home of your own -I | 
mean, you want to find the soup warm in the evening, 
and a woman to tell you how it’s going or how it’s not 
going and to take your shoes off for you. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Nicola could feel his heart pulsing strangely. Without 
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spel to, he blurted out under his breath: ‘“Mich- 
elina?”’ 

Ramorra forced a laugh. ‘‘You’ve guessed it,” he said. 
“She’s a good girl, and the way I look at it — ” 

“Oh, but Michela, she’s only a child. She’s no woman 
for a wife,” Nicola broke in abruptly. “And _ besides, 
we're leaving. I’ll find-her an American when the time 
comes.” He smiled. 

“An American will be a stranger. What’s the point of 
marrying her to an American?” The young man had 
pulled a long face. His voice was cold, bordering on 
anger. 

“I just say American in a manner of speaking. I say 
American because she’s not going to marry here. If we 
weren't leaving . . . well, then there’d be no telling, 
Then we could look at the thing more carefully. But 
now there’s no point in it. I’m sorry, Ramorra.” 

A long silence followed. Ramorra, with his head on 
his chest, traced a design in the sand. Then, slowly and 
thoughtfully, with studied indifference, he said: “If it’s 
the way you say, then I’m not sorry. I said I wanted your 
daughter just in a manner of speaking too. The truth 
is, though, I wouldn’t have her if she were thrown at me. 
But what’s the point in discussing it? Go ahead and 
marry her to your American. We’ve all seen what can 
be put over on Americans.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing at all, Cola.” 

“Are you trying to say that my daughter .. .?” 

“Not exactly. But if you think she is, she must be.” 

**You scoundrel!”’ 

Nicola had jumped to his feet, but Ramorra snatched 
the gun back across his knees and swiftly flicked the 
safety catch off. 

Nicola stood transfixed in Ramorra’s gaze, but inside 
he was boiling with rage. He picked up the basket and 


started out along the footpath. “‘It’s the priest’s nephew, 


little four-eyed Goldilocks with that voice of his - ‘I 
don’t know my ma-a-amma, but my u-u-uncle...” You 


see what I mean, Cola Vietri?” 
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Nicola heard the taunting voice ringing through the 
shrill laughter. He wanted to turn around, but he knew 
the gun was still levelled at his back. And when he 
reached the road and was safe, even if he had shouted 
something back, by then it would have lost its force. 

Ramorra had begun to toss stones for his big sheep- 
dog, which streaked through the rushes and seemed to 
enjoy retrieving them. 


TWO 


But little by little, and unconsciously, the apprehension, 
the secret, gnawing fret that in what the field guard had 
said there might be some substance, began to rile Nicola. 

When he reached home, Ada had already been up and 
about for some time. She had cleaned and replaced the 
copperware and had run a damp rag over the floor, 
despite the kidney pain from which she suffered. The 
pain had persisted since the season before, from that day 
when she had stood on the river bank as though 
paralysed, with her arms still in the water. At times she 
believed that the pain, so sharp and incessant that she 
could feel it even in her sleep, must be a hidden growth, 
the kind that doctors can’t detect, that might carry her 
off at any moment. Old Teresa, Prizia di Lanno’s 
mother, had been stricken like that; now a number of 
years had passed since they had carried her up from the 
river, laid out in a cart. 

Ada was rolling the laundry tub towards the door, but 
she stopped when she saw her husband. She wanted to 
ask what was the matter, what had happened to him, but 
everything happened so fast that she only had time to 
realize that he was furious. She heard Michela scream, 
and the next instant the girl was flying across the room 
with Nicola slashing at her with his belt, roaring over 
and over: “I'll cool your skirts for you, I will!” 

Michela huddled behind the double bed, her eyes 
wide with disbelief as she took the beating. Between 
screams, she was repeating: “What have I done?... 
What have I done? ... What have I pong?.. .” The 
very sound of her voice was exciting her. 

- Ada threw herself between them and hung on to her 


a husband, screaming: “You must be going out of your 


Peat 


mind. For God’s sake, what has she done?”’ 
: is 


Meanwhile, Sira had come out from behind the cur- — 
tain and was standing barefoot and dishevelled, moaning ~ 
furiously. She could hear Michela behind the bed, and 
as if in a daze she saw her father’s back and the 
dark bulk of her mother’s body and the belt in mid- 
aires: 
Then the belt was gone, and she watched her father 
stride to the water jar; she watched him lift it aloft to- 
wards the blackened rafters, watched the water splash 
down his chest ; she could hear the way he was drinking. 
Then she heard him rummaging for tools in the chest by 
the fireplace, and she got a glimpse of his face when he 
turned, tools in hand. She followed him with her gaze 
across the room, noticing his shoes, his white grimy shoes 
marching out into the alley. 

Still huddled behind the bed, Michela was stroking 
her legs, and Sira could only just hear her — the angry 
sobs in her throat. She saw their mother stooping down 
beside Michela, and then she couldn’t see any more be- 
cause of the big bed in the way, but she could hear them: 

“There, there now. Did he hit you hard?” 

“Hard? Oh, Mamma, and I don’t even know why!” 

**Let’s see now. Here, let me see, Michela.” 

“Oiii, don’t touch me like that! Don’t . . . oiii!” 

Sira could still hear their voices coming out from be- 
hind the big bed, and now the sun was slanting through 
the half-open door. 

“There, now stop it. Put a little warm olive oil on it. 
Just a minute. I’ll light the stove.” 

“No, not oil! It hurts awfully.” There were still hic- 
cup-sobs in Michela’s voice. 

“Then tell me what you’ve done. You can tell me.” 

“There, I knew it! Now it’s you, too. Oh, Mamma, 
Mamma.” 

“You can tell me. I’m your mother.” 

“Well, it’s nothing. I haven’t done anything. Now 
even you think...” 

“T don’t know. You're sixteen —”’ 

“Oh, Mamma!” Michela began to cry louder. 

“Come now, don’t be silly. Tell me all about it. Who’s ~ 
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making eyes at you? It doesn’t matter, really, if you 
tell me.” 

“Mamma, let me alone! Let me alone!” 

Now Sira could hear that the voices from behind the 
bed were a little tired, plaintive. 

“Get up, then. You have to help me at the river to- 
day. There’s the Judge’s laundry to do.” 

- Michela continued to whimper. 

Presently Sira saw them reappear from behind the 
bed, first her mother, followed by her sister. 

““Now go and get dressed. You look like a horse, all 
naked that way.” 

Michela covered her breasts with her arms, and when 
she was beside her mute sister she hugged her. Then the 
two girls moved around behind the curtain a while, as 
the sun shone on it. 

Ada went back to her laundry tub and pushed it out of 
the door into the cobbled alley in front of the house. She 
arranged the hair over her bun, adjusting the pins, while 
her gaze trailed off towards the litter lying by the wire- 
netting fence that bounded the field. She did not notice 
the old woman — old Giuseppa — who had just come out 
of her door, smacking her palms together to scatter the 
hens. Ada stood leaning in the doorway, locking at the 
place by the fence where a while back they had found 
something that required an investigation by the cara- 
binieri. Then she began to shout into the alley, looking 
up towards a pair of old shutters and a window-sill lined 
with crockery-ware pots of wistaria and ginger. 

“Don’t you have any better place than the front of my 
house? Always right in front of my house, every blessed 
morning, like you were doing it out of spite.” 

“Now don’t go losing your temper, Ada. What’s 
the good of getting all worked up?” the old woman said. 
She came forward warily, hugging the wall in the strip 
of sunlight. ““Anyhow, it wasn’t me, that’s definite.” 

*Do you think I ought to wait till they stick their feet 
square in my face, those four hussies in this alley of 
ours?’’ Ada went on. 

Instantly a window flew open and an irritated voice 
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rapped out: “Mind what you say, Ada. If you think 
you can get away with insulting me, you’ve got another 
think coming. As far as that abortion goes, I wasn't 
mixed up in it. The carabinieri didn’t find a thing 
against me.” 2 . 

Ada looked up at Mariona behind the wistaria and 
went on: “I haven’t said a thing about you or anybody 
else. Do you have a guilty conscience or something? 
But just let me catch anybody dumping trash in front of 
my house!” a 

‘And where do you dump your own, you with all your 
talk?” Mariona answered mockingly. “I suppose you’ve 
got a toilet.” 

Ada could feel herself smouldering inside. “Toilet or 
no toilet,’ she retorted, “I’d advise you to put a black 
veil on when you go to church.” Then, in the same 
piqued tone, but looking away, she added: “I'd like to 
know why all the good-looking females in this town don’t 
just move to Campobasso or Termoli or Naples. There 
they’ve got houses specially made for them.” U AR 

Aman with a waxed red moustache, knotting his tie 
in front of the window-pane, leaned out through the 
wistaria. He was about to say something, but Mariona 
signed to him and he remained quiet. 

Ada went back inside. Old Giuseppa continued along 
the wall in the strip of sun, very slowly so as not to fall. 
When she reached the laundry tub she looked in through 
the doorway. She saw Ada straightening the big bed 
and Michela combing Sira’s hair. 

She turned, going towards her own door. At that 
momient a small, wiry old man with a scaly face emerged 
from it, wearing a cotton shirt that must once have been 
blue, and began pulling his donkey out into the alley. 
To keep from being trampled, he had to back against 
the wall. . 

“Easy there!” the old man shouted. ‘‘This brute, she 
starts acting difficult first thing in the morning.” _ 

His goat came out and capered across the wire-netting 
ae i enclosed the field, and began rooting through 

e refuse. 
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In and out of doors went the old man. Then he loaded 
the mould-board of his plough on the donkey’s back, 
strapping it fast to the pack-saddle. Old Giuseppa 
handed him the saddle-bag. 

_ “We've got a little of that pigskin left, Seppe. I’ll boil 
it with cardoon.” - at 

Old Seppe didn’t reply. He picked up the halter from 
the ground and went off, on up the cobbled alley, in his 
weathered blue shirt full of patches, dragging the 
donkey and the goat behind. From the doorway his wife 
shouted at the hens. 

When Michela appeared on the doorstep by the tub, 
the old woman said: ‘“‘Aha, there you are! You were 
screaming there like God knows what. What was the 
matter?” 

Michela gave her a surly look, and didn’t answer. 
Annoyed, old Giuseppa muttered: “Jesus, my child! A 
person can’t even speak to you.” 

Michela finally stopped looking at her. She pitched 
the dirty laundry into the tub and went inside, but after 
a little she appeared again, with a yellow silk scarf 


‘thrown over her shoulders, leading her mute sister by 


the hand. Then Ada came out. Ada bolted the door, 
turning the key over and over before sliding it into the 
loop under her apron. With a hand from her daughter, 
she lifted the tub up on to her head. 

“What if Nicola comes back, what’ll I tell him, Ada?’ 
the old woman asked. 

“*He’s got a key,” Ada answered. “Have a good day.” 

“You too.” 

Old Giuseppa took up her broom and began to sweep 
her doorway. The man and woman had disappeared 
from the wistaria-wreathed window, but now Mariona 
was singing. Her high-pitched, sentimental voice could 
be heard the whole length of the alley, telling the story 
of a handkerchief. 


~ 
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THREE 


AT this: hour, in Cale, there begins the resonant ham- 
mering of the smiths at work in their sheds; and children 
with bloated bellies come forth from the houses to romp 
and scream, astride their reed or foot-stool horses in the 
fields grown tall with grass; and the parish priest, with 
his knapsack slung over his shoulder, climbs through 
the alleys, calling in through the open doors: “Praised 
be Jesus Christ!” 

Every day Don Federico Cermele went through the 
town collecting alms. He took wheat, lentils, wine - 
whatéver homage the peasants could pay their saints. 
But now, after generations of miracles and wars, the old 
saints were worm-eaten, their fingers were splitting, and 
they had been shut away in the cellar. New ones had 
been ordered from the factory in Lecce, and they had 
returned in trailer trucks, all freshly painted in the like- 
nesses of various of the townsfolk, for from time to time 
well-deserving members of the parish posed for the — 
sculptor in the guise of St. Rocco, the Virgin Mary, St. 
Anthony, and the rest. 

Don Federico collected for all the saints of the Church, 
who were many, each of whom claimed a feast-day in his 
season with fireworks and the playing of bands. But the 
town was poverty-stricken. After the lean years that - 
followed the war, the peasants were not able to offer 
much, and all too often His Excellency the Bishop had 
to intervene directly with large donations of money. 

Usually, on his rounds, Don Federico lingered a while 
at the Cantera or Martini or Vincelli houses, and at other 
places that gave him coffee, at homes that provided — 
eopenonts or rice bran. But he was not happy with his ) 
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full-grown yet.” 


_ “Hard times,” he was accustomed to say, “have bred 
mistrust in God and made them less devout.” 

“Then why doesn’t God take the hard times away?” 
Giovanna Vallone would ask. Giovanna, approaching 
forty, was still an attractive woman. Years before, she 


_ had had such a crush on the priest that she had almost 


gone into a convent. 

Don Federico was silent, thinking: ‘That’s not a ques- 
tion one should ask. Such a question is a denial of faith 
: priori. Oh, Lord, Lord, have we any right to doubt 

ou?’ . 

He would speak of times and the seasons, of times that 
change and of the seasons all alike and lean, and un- 
pleasantly flavoured, like darnel when it grows thick- 
fleshed before harvest time. 

Giovanna was now a war widow living on a pension. 
She sewed the buttons back on the priest’s cassock, 
whisked the dust from it, and reminded him whenever 
his shoes needed re-soleing. She pitied this man, who had. 
grown so old and tired and was certainly weighed down 
with loneliness. 

“What a life —- what a life! Cooking for yourself, 
making your bed, washing your own clothes! Tell me, 
when are you going to let me have your laundry?” 

“Enough of that talk, Giovanna. The Lord sees all 
and provides all.” 

“Oh, the Lord... !” 

**The Lord sees all and provides all.” 

*T’ve told you all along I wouldn’t want to be paid. 
I'd be your servant for nothing. But you’re so afraid of 
talk, asif you andI were...” 

At this point Giovanna would break into laughter, 
her great full breasts joggling under her cotton blouse. 
But seeing that he was hurt, she would pretend to be 
sorry. 

“Actually, it’s because of your nephew,” she said. 
“The poor child, if he didn’t have you... But now he’s 
grown up, it’s something else he needs.” 

“I’m enough for him,” said Don Federico. “‘He’s not 
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‘‘He’s full-grown, all right — and how! But why doesn’t | 
his mother send him money? From what you say, the 
man she’s with lives like a king, with dogs and apartment 
houses. And for her to neglect her own son — 

“I don’t say anything, not a word,” the priest broke 
in’ vehemently. He went on, his eyes shining: ‘And 
you’re not to mention her to me again. How often do I 
have to tell you? As far as I’m concerned, she’s dead. 
And for her son, too, she’s dead.” 

“Very well, have it your way, Don Federico — your 
sister is dead! Amen, Don Federico. But you don’t have. 
to get all wrought up over it. Goodness, the way you get 
excited!” said Giovanna. And for a long interval she ~ 
Kept silent, as if offended. 

But, despite these quarrels; Don Federico especially 
liked resting at Giovanna’s after his tour of the town, 
because she had a cherry tree that shaded her front door, 
and seated there, in the cool, he had an excellent pros- 
pect of the fields, and could even doze a little. 

The sun on that October day was as sultry as in June, 
and while the priest dozed beneath the cherry tree, 
Giovanna, humming a dirge-like tune, was mending 
linen. The water-boy, Duccio, in the street over by 
Sister Lemma-the-Witch’s house, was shouting hoarsely; 
“Water! Ten lire a litre. Whoever wants waa-ter... !” 

The barrel-laden cart came down the road with its 
cracked axle squeaking. Suddenly there were shouts, a 
crash, and neighing. Don Federico woke with a start. 

“Eh? What’s going on? What’s happened ?” 

A horse had collided with the water-cart and upset it. 

The youth on horseback had been pitched into the 
dust. His nose bleeding, he jumped to his feet at once, 
grabbed up a length of reed, and began to beat the 
water-boy. 

‘You idiot!” Duccio shouted, charging at him, trying 
to wrench the switch out of his hand. 

“That'll teach you to keep to the right,” the rider 
said. And swinging back on to his horse, he was off 
again. 

A crowd had quickly gathered. Don Federico also lent 
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-ahandin righting the cart. A smith soaked some rags in 


water and began to rub the mule’s knees..Then they 
hitched the animal back between the shafts. 
“‘Madonna, what a madman! And no one’s shot him 


in the back yet?” 


“Tl shoot him, by God!” the boy said with venom. 

“How did it happen?” asked the priest, putting on his 
tone of forbearance. 

“How should I know? I’m coming along the road and 
he comes crashing right into me, smashing up every- 
thing. Then he tries to shift the blame. Keep to the 
right, he says,” the boy said, still fuming. 

“N. N. was right, too, if you ask me,” said Oliva, son 
of Quinto di Spera the horse trader. “‘Just look at Duccio 
here, he thinks he’s king of the road, that’s what he 
thinks he is, with that cart of his. What do you think 
the road is — yours?” 

Oliva was leaning lazily in a doorway. He hadn’t 
moved when he saw the horse bearing down on the cart, 
but had thought, as he forced saliva between his teeth: 
‘Now they'll slaughter each other!’ 

“What are you defending that good-for-nothing scamp 
for?’ Giovanna demanded. 

And the blacksmith, looking at Oliva: “They go field- 
raiding together, those two chicken-thieves. That’s why 
he’s defending him,” he said. 

Oliva shifted imperceptibly, shivering. But he didn’t 
move from the wall; instead, he hunched his long back 
even more, continuing to shiver. 

“Well, let’s not have an argument now,” put in the 


priest. ‘“What’s happened isn’t anything serious.” 


“But he’s got a nerve sticking up for his partner, Don 


~ Federico,”’ said the blacksmith. “That’s what makes me 


angry.” Age ; 

“Be quiet, Vanni,” the priest said. 

“But you don’t know, do you, that those two — J mean 
him and No Name, that bastard son of a nameless father 


_ —they tried to break into my shed one night?” 


“That’s a lie!” Olivashouted. __ 
The smith went on: “They failed, though. And I 
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haven’t got enough evidence. If I did have, I'd turn 
them in.” 

“Well, now just listen to him! Will you just listen to 
him, trying to make trouble for me! Ill show you, I'll 
show you!” Oliva shouted, livid with rage. 

‘*What’ll you show me, dear Oli?” 

‘The young man slunk off close beside the wall, like a 
murderer, his hands in his pockets and his back hunched 
now more-than ever. 

The little group of people dispersed, and presently 
Duccio went on his way along the road in the creaking 
cart that threatened to collapse in every pot-hole. 

‘Water! Ten lire a litre. Water!” 

- It was an hour before noon. Seated in their doorways, 
the women glanced up to greet the priest as he made his 
way home. Don Federico nodded back. He walked with 
his eyes cast down, his brow knitted in a frown as he 
thought back over the scene he had just witnessed. But 
when he came into the neighbourhood of the church, 
where he could already hear the violin, he stopped, 
irritated. 

“The blockhead,” he muttered to himself. “The 
blockhead! What does he find in that endless cater- 
waul?” . 

From one of the many large windows in the church 
came the sound of a violin, a lisping blues tune: ‘I love 
you, baby, but you don’t treat me right...’ 

The wail drifted out, floating in the air a moment 
longer, then broke off abruptly. The priest saw Gherar- 
dino inside the parish house, blond and pale as always, 
rosining his bow for the tenth time. 


“FOUR 


GHERARDINO went to put his violin back in its case. Then 
he crossed to the large window and looked down into the 
valley, where the river ran. The river looked white and 
peaceful, flowing through the grass beyond the oak sap- 
lings and the-red boulders, where the plain sloped up 
to an end and the foothills began. Along the banks, 
among the young oaks, hoarse-voiced washerwomen were 
beating the laundry against the stones. 

The boy hung at the window, looking at them for a 
time. Then he ran-to an old cupboard. Rummaging 
among Latin missals and prayer-beads, he at last found 
what he wanted and ran to lean out again. He wiped 
the eyepieces with his finger and adjusted the focus, try- 

_ing to line up in the cross hairs somebody who was 
moving along the river bank. He was still busy with the 
glasses when he heard footsteps and the rustling of the 
cassock. 

' “What are you doing with those binoculars?” the 


_ priest shouted harshly. Instinctively, Gherardino blushed 


and tried to hide the glasses. But his uncle said: ‘““Never 
mind, never mind, just give them here. Sooner or later, 
I think, I’m going to have to_break them. Instead 
of studying, instead of applying yourself to serious 
matters —” 

“TI wasn’t doing anything.” 

“Be quiet! At least be quiet!” the priest shot back. 
“First it’s you and that damned music; then... You’re 


‘in-your second year of /iceo, are you? And if I were to 


ask you who Vittorino da Feltre was, or who wrote 


Con quattromila suoi mangia fagiuoli 
stava Bosio Dovara alla campagna 
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what would you answer? Naturally enough, you 
couldn’t.” 

“Uncle, please.” 

“TI know, I know,” Don Federico said. “‘Si carta cadit 
tota scientia galoppat. Go and ring the noon changes 
now. There are countless good men waiting for the holy © 
voice of God, to sit at table.” 

The boy walked out of the presbytery and Don 
Federico unpacked his knapsack ; he took out a bottle of 
wine, several big handfuls of wheat, a little bag of corn 
meal, some smoked peppers, and three eggs. He laid the 
eggs and peppers on the hearth. Using dry kindling, he 
lit a fire, and poured a little olive oil in a skillet. He 
waited until the peppers were fried before breaking the 
eggs in with them. The boy laid the table when he 
returned, and, that done, Don Federico divided the food 
into equal portions: an egg and a half and four peppers 
for Gherardino, an egg and a half and four peppers for 
himself. 

“That’s it, screw your face up in front of this good 
food sent by Providence,” said the priest, catching the 
expression on his nephew’s face. “Ah, yes, the little 
gentelman would like to eat egg noodles and chops every 
day, wouldn’t he?” 

“T’ve never said I wanted this or anything else every 
day, or even once a week,” said the boy, reddening. 

“There are people who don’t even have this to 
cat.’ 

“All right,,Uncle! Who says there aren’t? But they’re 
not all condemned to study from morning till evening 
with only an egg and four peppers in their stomachs.” 

Don Federico, a trifle abashed by the turn of the con- 
versation, didn’t answer. Then he said slowly: “At your 
age any excuse will do, Gherardino. But I’m doing the 
best I can.” 

“[’m sorry, Uncle,”’ the boy said. 

The priest was grateful for the boy’s acquiescence, In © 
a faintly weary voice he reminded him: “You have 
neither father nor mother, Gherardino. And before very 
long you won’t even have me any more. You won’t have 
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- anyone to take care of you. What will happen to you 
when I’m gone?” 

The boy stiffened. He pushed his plate back and made 
to get up. - 

““What’s the matter? What’s got into you that you're 
es like this?’ the priest demanded, looking at 

m. 

Behind his spectacles, Gherardino’s eyes began to fill 
with tears. ““You always say the same things,”’ he said 
finally. “Sooner or later I’m leaving.” 
The priest smiled good-naturedly. “‘With that head 
of yours, my child,” he said playfully, “‘just where do you 
think you’d go?” ~ 

“To.my mother!” the boy half-shouted. And he added 
quickly: ““You want to make me forget her. But if I 
didn’t have her —” 

“What? Don Federico stiffened, the bread: in his 
hand suspended in mid-air. “‘Are you in correspondence 
with that wretch?” 

“Don’t call her a wretch,” said the boy. “She’s my 
mother, and whatever she’s done I don’t care!” 

The priest hesitated a second. Then, bitterly: “Ah, I 
ought to have known,”’ he said. “I ought to have known.” 

‘There you have it,’ thought Don Federico. ‘You 
_ believe there are certain people you can guide, and, 
naturally, towards good ends. And then, one day, from 
a word dropped quite accidentally you learn not just 
that you’ve been no guide at all, but that you’ve been 
tricked, hoodwinked into the bargain. He was hardly 
more than a baby — what can he remember of her? She 
went away, she went north to live with her customs- 
police lieutenant, and that was the end of it. And I, her 
brother, buried it in my mind and thought I could bring 
up the child by myself. Who would ever have thought 
she might reappear? Giovanna Vallone reminds me that 
she’s my-sister, and Giovanna wonders sometimes what 
remorse she must suffer. All right, it may be, perhaps 
she does suffer remorse. Only God can forgive her her 
evil.and the immoral life she goes on leading. But she 
was not to appear again — ever! That was in the agreement. 
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The child was to grow up knowing nothing, he was to 
pray for his parents in heaven. Instead . 

Don Federico began to eat again, slowly, with his’ eyes 
fixed unseeingly on his glass of wine. He had lost his 
appetite, and the peppers seemed bitter. 

“Really, they taste downright bad,” he muttered. “Of 
all things, after all these years I find that peppers taste 
bad!” 

He reached for his glass and gulped down the wine 
in a single draught, breathing loudly. 

“Bitter . . . downright bitter!’’ he muttered, and re- 
filled his glass. 

But he didn’t drink. He paused to listen to the echoing 
sound of footfalls in the church. Presently there came a 
rap at the door. 

“Who is it?” he called out vigorously. 

‘To hear one’s own voice on certain particular occasions 
has a strange effect, really strange,’ the priest thought. 

He looked up at the man. “Oh, it’s you, Matteo.” 

The man came forward, hat in hand, deferential, full 
of apologies and formality. 

“Take a seat, Matteo. Can I offer you a drink?” 

“No, Don Federico. I had hoped not to disturb you.” 

“You're not disturbing me at all. What is it?” 

“Giovannantonio Jocca has just died of a stroke while 
he was ploughing land at Difensa. They brought him 
back in a sack, on Don Titta Lepre’s mule.” 

“And Giovannantonio Jocca’s family, what is it they 
want of me?” 

“They want you to bless him, Don Federico. He 
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didn’t have time to confess himself or repent. He died ~ 


of a stroke,” said the man. 

The priest got up from the table and went to fetch 
his stole and the small bucket of holy water. Still with 
the taste of the pepper grease in his mouth, he wiped 
his lips with his hand, then rubbed it on his already 
richly grease-spotted cassock. Suddenly he stopped, way- 
laid by a furtive thought. 

“Come to think of it now, Matteo, wasn’t Giovannan- 
tonio Jocca a Communist?” he asked. 
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“TE couldn’t say, Don Federico,” said the man. ‘What 


difference does it make?” 

“Yes ... yes. I believe he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Which is why he hasn’t been to church 
for such a long time . . . Oh, I’m sorry, Matteo, I’m 
sorry.” 

_ “What is it, Don Federico?” 

“Look here, Matteo,” said Don Federico. “You go 
back and tell Giovannantonio Jocca’s family that I can’t 


_bless him. They’ll know why.” 


“But maybe you’ve got him mixed up with his son,’ 
the man pleaded. “Giovanni, the son, is a rapes 
He was in the strike at Larino when they tried to occupy 
the lands.” 
~ “Where’s Giovanni now? ” 

“Don Federico, he’s locked up.” 

The priest was still doubtful, still none too sure. But 
he handed the little bucket of holy water to Matteo and 
started to leave with him. Before going through the 
door, Don Federico turned and looked at his nephew. 

Gherardino lowered his head. He could sense his 
uncle’s eyes riveted on him, and he reddened. He expected 
his uncle to speak. He was so upset that if Don Federico 
had spoken to him he would have run away. But the 
priest said nothing. After a time the steps of the two 
men died away in the church, and in the parish house the 
silence of canonicals and candlewax returned. 

Gherardino cleared the table and then began pacing 
the room, thinking of running away. I'll write to her 
now, I'll tell her I’m coming, he said to himself. I don’t 
care what happens after that. 

But he returned to the window instead, when he 
heard the washerwomen. He got out the binoculars. 
again. He could see the women under the oaklings, 
crouched in the grass, eating and singing, and the girls 
splashing about in mid-stream. 


FIVE 
‘Tr she should get a sunstroke.. .” 

“Oh, Ada, what’s fun to do is right to do. And besides, 
they’re just girls.” 

“Stop that splashing!’ 

“Sira likes it. She wants to stay in the water and not 
come out.” 

*T tell you, Ada, I’ve never seen the child so happy.” 

‘She has her good days. But, oh, she’s a cross to bear.” 

The girls were splashing each other in the middle of 
the ford, where the water was only ankle-deep. Their 
laughter died away among the trees. Michela, gay and 
happy, was saying to her mute sister: “It’ll come this 
evening, I just know it will! I dreamed it would. I 
dreamed of a long envelope all plastered with postmarks 
and coloured stamps.” 

Sira sat in the water looking at her. 

“And we'll go to see a doctor. I heard Papa say so. 
He said: ‘Ada, after the operation our daughter will be 
able to speak.’ ” 

Sira began to moan. 

“That’s enough, Michela! You’re frightening her.” 

“But if she wants me to talk...” 

Just then a whistle sounded through the trees, audible 
among the rocks along the river-bank. Michela stiffened 
and looked towards the rocks. Sira tugged at Michela’s 
skirt, letting out a loud moan. 

“Be still, child. What’s got into you?” : 

Aas was still moaning and pulling Michela by the 
skirt. 

“‘What are you doing to her, Michela?” 

“Nothing, Mamma. Maybe she wants to come out.” 

Michela drew her to her feet. The child’s clothes, 
dripping wet, clung to her body. 
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“Let’s go in the shade — up to the field. Come along. 
Now be a good girl,” said Michela. 

Sira calmed down. They waded through the stream. 
with the water running at their ankles, and then, laugh- 
ing, threw themselves down on the bank. 

~“Good for you! This is better,” Michela said. ‘And 
you know, when we go to America we'll catch frogs and 
fish as big as houses, if you’re a good girl. Hush, sweet- 
heart —” 

“Where did you learn that word?” Ada shouted. 

“T read it.” 

“You just let me catch you with a copy of Bolero 
again!” 

**Ada, you’re such a scold. What are words?” 

““You mind your own business, Prizia. There are some 
things I don’t teach my daughters.” 

“Hush, sweetheart. S-s-sh —” 

“Michela!” 
~ “Yes, Mamma.” 

The whistle, thin and modulated, came through the 
trees again. Michela laughed nervously, as though try- 
ing to cover the sound. She kissed Sira and said: ““You 


-_ wait for me here. And don’t go and behave foolishly.” 


“‘Now where do you want to go?” 

“Behind the rocks. I’ve got the squitters.” 

“Shame!” 

*T got it in the water. Perhaps because I ate too fast.” 

“Very well, go on, then. But be quick about it because 
we’ve got to take the washing in.” 

Michela splashed barefoot into the water. She walked 


across the stony river-bed and went up the other bank, 


which was covered with laundry laid out to dry. Prizia 
and the rest of the women watched her disappear between 
the rocks and weeds on the far side of the stream. 

~ The cicadas were deafening, and among the rocks and 
the trees the sun fractured into broiling-hot splinters of 
light. The valley stretched away as far as the eye could 
reach, sunk between flowering broom and stones that 
looked like the lime-whitened skulls of animals. Away 


to the south, the telegraph-poles lining the railway stood 
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like black sticks of straw against the sky, vanishing into 
the foothills, beyond which lay the rich, fertile plain of 
Venafro. : 

Michela stopped for a second, panting. Standing on 
‘one foot, she lifted the other with her hand and pulled 
out a thorn. She had felt a keen stabbing pain. Flower 
beetles droned over the broom and the low-growing, 
pungent sweet marjoram. 

“Here, beetle! Here, beetle! If only I could catch one 
for Sira!”’ 

The beetles, with their shiny sheaths, were like golden 
cockroaches. 

**Here, here!” 

“Pst! This way.” 

Michela started. But she couldn’t see him. 

I'll tell him it’s finished . . . it’s over with us ... every- 
thing, 

“This way!” 

She saw his blond head poked up behind a boulder. 
The girl walked round behind the rock into the shade. 

““How’d you see me here?” 

*““With the field-glasses. I didn’t know when I’d have 
a chance to talk to you... so I came down. Wasn’t that 
clever of me?” 

“No, it wasn’t,” Michela answered. 

“Oh, don’t go starting that again.” 

Michela looked at the way he was stretched out on 
the grass. She looked at his chest, pink and shading into 
red, covered only by a sweat-shirt under his jacket. 
Gherardino reached out for her skirt, trying to pull her 
closer, but she snatched free. 

“Let go of me. Don’t you touch me.” 

“Well, just listen to that! What have I done to you 
to-day?” 

Michela cast her eyes down. “‘Nothing. You haven’t 
done anything,” she said. “But we aren’t going to see 
each other ever again — ever!” 

“Oh! And why not?” Gherardino raised himself on 
ee elbows and, taking hold of her skirt again, forced 

er to sit. 
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“Tye got to go.” Michela crossed her legs, huddling 
in the grass. th 

“Has no one ever told you you’re beautiful, Michela? 
And your hair is so beautiful and black ... so fine...” 
Gherardino said. He had taken her hands in his. : 

“You’re going to make me cry, Dino.” 

“No, I won’t make you cry. But I do swear I’ll marry 
you! I'll marry you, Michela, as soon as I’m twenty.” 

Michela kept silent. 

““And we’ll go to the city, to my mother’s,” Gherardino 
went on. “I can tell my mother everything.” 

“Oh, be quiet!”’ Michela blurted. ‘‘My father’s found 
out about us, and he whipped me. And it’s your fault 
he whipped me.” She raised her skirt, letting him see 
her naked thighs where her white flesh was streaked 
with brown welts. 

“Look how he beat me!” she said. 

Gherardino reached out his hand. ‘God, Michela!” 


. he gasped. 


His hand gently stroked her skin, and, as if caught in 
a dream, half-conscious, he began repeating tender and 
suggestive words. Michela suddenly pulled down her 
skirt and looked at him. “‘What’s got into you?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” he said. “It’s because I love you. 
This happens when you love somebody.” The boy’s voice 
trembled uncertainly. 

Michela could feel a strange anxiety deep within her 
— fear: like the fear that comes over you in a dark room, 
when darkness itself sets up sounds and leaping images, 
when the imagination is excited. She tried to draw back, 
but Gherardino caught her by the hands. 

“Don’t be scared. What are you scared for?” 

“Let me go, I’ve got to go!” she cried, trying to 
wrench free. Her voice was suddenly breathless. But 


_~ he had a fast hold on her and was pulling himself closer. 


With a vice-like grip on her shoulders, he drew her face 
close to his. 

“Tet me go! I’ll scream!...Oh...oh!...” Michela 
cried, tumbling over in the weeds with the boy on top 
of her, trying to kiss her. 
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Suddenly they heard a shout through the tree-tops, a 
voice from the other side of the river calling Michela’s 
name, and cursing her. Michela and the boy sat up, 
thunderstruck. 

The girl broke free, rearing back on her knees. She 
got to her feet and then broke into a run, helter-skelter 
off through the rocks. 

Lazarus, Lazarus! Why do men have to be so evil? 

She was sobbing as she raced through the droning 
clusters of flower beetles. Almost at once she was gone 
from sight. 

But crouched in the deep weeds, Gherardino could 
still see the welts on her thighs, and her white flesh dis- 
appearing up into the dark well of her skirt. He drove 
his head into the grass. 

“God, why do I have to think thoughts like this?’’ he 
said aloud. 

And now he could see Nicola Vietri, tall and thickset, 
standing, belt in hand, in the middle of the floor, flailing 
at Michela. 


_ Six 


NICOLA was on the point of dozing off. Nearly all the 
men from Canneto had left, going as they had come, 
some this way, others that, down into the gulches, out 
along the narrow footpaths snaking between the trees. 


~ Those who were still here — a cluster of three or four 


and an old woman — were lying, like Nicola, open-eyed 
in the shade of a clump of bushes, sunk in an animal-like 
stupor. 

The dust-cloud did not settle on their bodies: it 
drifted out over their heads, over the dwarf oaks and the 
boxwood trees, falling into the field of blueberries. The 
stone-crusher had been there for three days, on the 
provincial highway, and already the field was white, as 
though crusted with hoar-frost. The machine was able 
to break up to five metric tons of bulk rock a day, but 
work was often delayed — a piston would jam, a belt 
would fly off, or the man standing on the very lip of the 
grinder, roasting in the sun and dying of thirst, would 
simply walk off — so that, at the end of each day, the 
foreman would have to mark down in his estimate book 
several hundredweights less of both gravel and road 
metal. . 

The piles of metal, laid out along the roadside, looked 
like white coffins - and heaven help anyone who dis- 
turbed their symmetry! They were the foreman’s joy; 
he studied them with: an indulgent, thoughtful gaze, as 
though preserved in their cold interiors were particles of 
his own soul. Or of the souls of all the workers there, 
going crazy with thirst. 

“Boy! Where’s Celestino?”’ 

“There — he’s coming now.” 

Celestino appeared round the bend with the brimming 
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pail. He was panting for breath. Overcome by ex- 
haustion, he let go of the bucket a few steps from the 
machine, and several tongues of the swaying water lapped 
over the sides, splashing on to the ground, where it dried 
instantly. 

“You idiot! You're spilling it!” bawled the man who 
was nearest him, a young fellow with a ragged sweat- 
shirt over his peeling back. And he slapped Celestino. 
For a moment the boy was so taken aback that he 
couldn’t decide whether to yell or to kick the pail over 
and. spill all the water. He would probably have kicked 
it, but the foreman on the other side of the pile of stones, 
called out: ‘““Have you gone crazy, Gaggisi?” 

Without answering, Gaggisi plunged his head into the 
bucket, drinking like a mule, and stopped only when the 
man behind him pulled him up by the shoulders and 
pushed him aside. 

““That’s enough,” he said. “‘What are you trying to do, 
drown in it?” 

Gaggisi looked at the water-boy, as if seeing him for 
the first time, and went back to the side of the machine. 

“One at a time. There’s enough for all,” said the 
foreman. 

The workers crowded round the bucket. They plunged 
their heads in, but all of them, when they came up, were 
still thirsty. They wouldn’t have been nearly so thirsty if 
there had been a well near by. 

Nicola had sat up in the grass as the sound of the slap. 
He had felt a sharp pang. He was also thirsty. Celestino 
walked over and crouched down beside him, scratching 
at an ingrown toenail on his bare foot. 

“You ought to have it cut off,” said Nicola, without 
looking at him. 

The boy was still angry over Gaggisi’s blow. “It 
doesn’t hurt much. It’ll soon get well by itself,’ Celestino 
answered. 

“That can be dangerous, though. You can ruin your 
whole foot if you get an infection.” 

“T’ll have it cut off, then, But it doesn’t hurt much 
now.” 
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vee ‘The infernal noise of the stone-crusher continued 
without let-up. Nicola looked at the workers on the 
road, and at the others who, like himself, had come down 
in search of work. The rest of the job seekers, in the 
deep shade of the bushes, scarcely stirred, except for the 


old stone breaker, Lupa di Spera, who had begun to 


snore, her rump now in the sun. ; 

Nicola lay back down and tried for a second time to 
doze off. But he couldn’t now. I’d better be going, he 
thought. He hated Gaggisi. And all the others. And most © 
of all he hated himself for having come to beg. 

Still, he didn’t move. Celestino snatched down some- 
Hing flying over his head and Nicola asked: ‘‘What is 
uh 

The boy let him see the insect. It was pecking and 
emitting a blackish-purple spittle. 

“Don’t kill it. Let it go.” 

It was a praying mantis. 

Nicola’s thoughts travelled back through the years. 
He remembered how, as a boy, he used to jump over the 
wells beside the railway, just like Celestino. It was a two- 
kilometre walk from where the men were working, and 
often he had strayed away after cicadas and bounded 
after the leaping crickets in the stubble fields. And there 
was never enough water to quench the men’s thirst. He 
could see ‘their faces, burned black and leathery by the 
sun, and the way they plunged their heads into the 
bucket. Then they would say, looking at him with their 
eyes narrowed against the dust: “Nicolino, you’ve got 
to get yourself a bigger bucket.” 

But no one had ever slapped him. 

The foreman walked over to smoke a cigarette. He 
offered one to Nicola. 

“Vetri, you’ve got to excuse me,” he said. “It’s the 
same for everybody, you know, It’s not my fault. You 

_know how it is, don’t you?” 

“Of course, Mastro Michele. I know.” 

“These men here, look at their stolid faces,” said the 
foreman, and he looked around at the men from Can- 
neto. ‘““They’re after me every blessed day, like it was me 
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who didn’t want them. They’re out of work, sure. But 
what can I do about it? We change workers every ten 
days, to satisfy everyone. But they want work now, right 
away. You try to get them to understand and they spit 
in your face. Even that old woman there, of all people! 
Even the women! As if there weren’t enough men 
already!” 

“It’s necessity. See, even I -” ; 

Yes, of course. But what’s that got to do with you? 
Didn’t I tell you? Just as soon as I cross one name out — 
and what’s one name? — well, as soon as I’ve got one 
opening, you’re first on the list. And then there’s the 
aqueduct coming up pretty soon.” 

“They’ve been talking about that for years, since before 
Ethiopia, getting us all worked up over nothing.” 

“No. It’s settled now. It’s settled — I know.” 

The foreman hawked a thick yellow clot at his feet 
and coughed as though he were suffocating. “Damn this 
dust!’’ he said. He looked around again. His eyes were 
moist with tears. ‘‘Here — you can see — all you eat is 
dust.” 

Nicola smiled. “Do you know the little low walls in 
the villages,” he said, “‘and the men all sleeping on them, 
and the young ones screaming around, and the Mayor 
walking along and saying: “Look at the loafers’?” 

“Yes, yes. I’m from Castropigano, which is like any- 
where else.” 

“Then you understand that this dust from the stone- 
crusher is better than the flies on the walls up in town, 
and the shame you feel when the local workmen come by 
frowning at you.” 

The foreman sighed. ‘‘I know exactly what you mean,” 
he said. He rubbed out his cigarette and dropped the 
stub into the inside breast pocket of his jacket. 

The old woman had just awakened. She unfolded a 
napkin and took out a slice of bread smeared with the 
blood-coloured pulp of a tomato and began to nibble on 
it. It must have been three — the sun was still high. The 
men under the bushes were also stretching and yawning. 
But now, with bright eyes, as though with sudden 
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delight, they began to watch the old woman. They 
waited, still, watching her as she ate. At length they 
turned their attention to the foreman, who was just a 
little too small, they thought, too rotund and too good- 
humoured, with his fat Sunday face. 

One of them began: “‘I-say that coming here, even if ; 
you sleep, at least you hear men who are working. That 
right, Mastro Michele?” ¥ 

“You hear men? . . . What’s that you say? If you 
only have to hear, well, so much the better, you’re one 
man who can be satisfied,” the forman answered, glan- 
cing at his watch. 

' “T say that just that itself is something.” 

“Sooner or later you’re going to get sick of having us 
underfoot, eh, Mastro Michele?” asked another. 

“No. As far as I’m concerned, you can come any time 
you like, but you can’t budge me. You know it’s not my 
say-so. I only carry out orders that come down from the-~ 
company. I hire according to need, and nothing more.” 

The foreman looked at the men, lying flat out like 
giant lizards, and in a tone slightly edged with annoy- 
ance added: “‘But what gets me. . . the thing that gets 
me is that even invalids show up. And they’ve got 
pensions. This morning there were twenty looking for 
work, and five of them were on pensions. That’s what 
annoys me.” 

One of the men, with a funny green waistcoat puffing 
out his shirt-sleeves, got up and walked over, teetering on 
his heels. “I’ve got a pension, too,” he said. ““But so 
what? It’s seven thousand lire every two months. They’re 
giving it to me because in Spain, serving that pig... 
serving Italy and Franco,” he corrected (the foreman, 
who had been an N.C.O. in the National Security 
Volunteer Militia, might have taken offence), “because, 
serving Italy, I got my arse punctured by a bullet. Pardon 
my language.” 

*‘How was it you were showing your arse to the Reds?” 
one of the men asked sarcastically. 

“Nobody but my wife’s seen it,” the man in the green 
waistcoat fired back hotly. “It got shot by men in my own 
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- battalion, if you’re interested. Firing backwards. So 
now I draw down a measly seven thousand lire every 
other month, understand, Mastro Michele?” 

The foreman was beginning to get annoyed. But he 
answered : “Well, what about it? What’s all this got to 
do with me not being able — and, I tell you, ’'m not able 
— to take you on?” 

“Because you like saying, ‘Pensioners! You’ve got a 
pension!’ Do you understand what it’s got to do with it 
now, by God, and that in a minute I’d just as soon slam 
my pension book in somebody’s face?” 

The man had planted himself directly in front of the 
foreman and was measuring him from the height of his 
heavy-set frame. His companions also came forward — 
all but the old woman, who was now feeling down inside 
her bosom and seemed to be scratching herself. 

Nicola watched the men. 

Presently the one with the green waistcoat began 
again. “‘So just lay off us pensioners. But this man here’s 
got nine children, This is Masciantonio. And if he’s 
come to take off his cap to. . . to your lordship, it’s be- 
cause he’s got nine hungry children.” 

“No — his children can live off fruit. The trees are 
theirs for the picking. They live the way God wants 
them to, in the open air, and they’re happy that way. 
But me, Mastro Michele, by putting in a couple of days’ 
work at the crusher, I can buy seeds for this year. That’s 
what I’m doing here.” 

“That’s the ticket — seeds! He doesn’t reap who doesn’t 
sow,” piped up the man in the green waistcoat, in his 
provocative manner. “These things, I understand them. 
I'd shut one eye, myself. I'd say: ‘Well, if that’s how 
things are, you can all work a little. See what you can 
do together.’ That’s what I’d say now.” 

Nicola looked at the men. He knew that they were 
_making fun of Mastro Michele, trying to provoke him. 
But suddenly the old woman rolled over in the bushes, 
loudly emitting wind. One of the men in the group 
broke into a laugh, as though he had been waiting for 
the moment ail along. 
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“Tt worked! The laxative worked! Ha, ha, ha!” he 
chortled. ; 

The foreman looked around uncomprehendingly. 
Then he saw the woman, who seemed ‘panic-stricken, 
snatch up her napkin and run out to the road to drown 
her wind in the sound of the crusher. But the men 
there had begun to laugh too, and, desperate, the woman 
shouted at them: “You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves! Brazen good-for-nothings .. .” And off she went, 
almost at a run, down the naked white road in the sultry 
sun. 

‘What the hell’s the matter with her?” Mastro 
Michele exploded, in a burst of uncontrollable anger. 

Nicola looked at the three men and the foreman. 
Then he looked at the men near the stone-crusher. He 
saw Gaggisi hunched on the ground over the wheel- 
barrow, laughing. He got to his feet. 

“What I say is, they gave her —” Celestino began, 
laughing. 

“‘That’s what they did,” Nicola said to the boy, trying 
to keep from laughing himself. 

“They gave her ants’ eggs. Mastro Michele,”’ shouted 
Celestino. ‘‘Sprinkled on her bread like pepper!” 

The man next to the one in the green waistcoat ex- 
ploded with a huge roar of laughter. But still Mastro 
Michele did not understand. Then a light came into. 
~ his face. 

““No! You haven’t done that?’’ he said, turning to the 
men. 

“It was only a joke. Just for a laugh,” said the man 
who had just exploded into laughter, obviously the 
perpetrator of the cruel trick. 

“Get out of here!” stormed the foreman. “Damned 
trouble-makers! Beat it!”? And he waved his arm towards 
the road. 

‘Take it easy, easy there, Mastro Michele. What lung 
power! I wouldn’t get so worked up, after all.” 
“Clear out, I said. I wouldn’t take you on even if you 
‘threatened to shoot me. Do you understand now?” 

The men eyed him askance, hesitant. Then, one by 
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one, they went off, disappearing into the field of blue-— 
berries. But in the days to come they would be back. 
they would sprawl again in the bushes and wrangle. 
about work, as they had today, as they would 
always. 

“Took at that! They’d even find fault with the patience 
‘of God!” said Mastro Michele, fishing for the butt he 
had put out earlier from the inside pocket of his jacket. 
Then: “‘What’s the name of the woman?” he asked. 

“Lupa di Spera,” Nicola said. “‘She’s split rocks all her 
lites 

“Hah! That, unfortunately, is the trouble with pro- 
gress,” the foreman said. ““‘Today we’ve got-machines to 
cut stone, and the openings for day labourers, naturally, 
are limited. What is it? Can’t she get used to the idea 
of her work being done by machine? That’s it, isn’t 
ge 

“You could put her on the hod or the wheelbarrow,” 

_said Nicola. ‘‘Surely there’s something she could do?” 

The foreman drew on his cigarette stub. Then, turn- 
ing back to Nicola: “‘Let’s suppose that tomorrow 
you managed to get a place on the machine, Cola. 
Take you, Cola, would you give your place up to the 
old woman?” 

““What’re you talking about? Of course not,” replied 
Nicola. ‘ 

“Then don’t you see ’m right? The old woman will 
never find work, with so many men around without 
work. She’s condemned to death — by progress, naturally. 
Ah, well! It’s a rotten business. But what can I do? 
Pm not Jesus Christ, ’'m not redeeming the world’s 
sins,” 

A worker shouted from the stone-crusher : “‘Celestino — 
Water!” 

The boy leaped up as though whipped to his feet 
and ran to fetch the bucket standing in the scorching 
sun. 

‘Ants’ eggs!” exclaimed the foreman with a half-smile. 
“With gassified ants’ eggs in the air, they’re thirstier than 
ever now ... Celestino, never you mind, you’ll grow up. 
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One day you'll give the orders they’re giving you. But 
never stop hating them, Celestino, or else, when you’rea 
grown man, you'll never take your revenge.” 


SEVEN 


As evening gathered, the sun lengthened the shadows of 
the trees, creating cool nooks here and there across the 
country-side. From the valley where the river flowed, 
rifle bursts floated into the westering sun. 

Bang! w 

Bang-bang! 

Bang! 

“They’re not hunters,”’ Prizia di Lanno said, looking 
at the three white rosettes of smoke. ““They’re firing for 
St. Francis.” : 


“It’s early yet,”” Michela countered. “Five o’clock may- . 


be, and the fireworks always start about seven.” 

“‘This year they’ve started early, then,” said Prizia. 

With heavy tubs of laundery on their heads, the women 
were trudging wearily up through the short cut by the 
river. Up in front of them, against the yellow backdrop 
of the sky, the houses bellied their bulging mid-sections 
over the cliff’s edge. The Mother Church away to the 
east, was the only building of impressive size; it domi- 
’ nated the long valley and, farther away, the hills topped 
by other villages. 

From time to time the cries of women and of sun- 
drunk cockerels stirred the dense air, and they resounded 


among the boulders and through the vineyards, fading — 


away, with the last gunshots, in the trees beyond the 
river. 

Bang! 

Bang-bang ! 

Bang! 

“They’re trying out the firecrackers,” said Prizia, con- 
vinced. She was at the head of the group, and Ada, with 
her mute daughter in tow, was bringing up the rear. The 
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old pain had come back: Ada was gasping and her face 
was dark and disfigured by the strain. But her great 
strength — or call it moral fibre — acquired over long years 
a colourless existence, concealed her pain. She had not 
lost hope, and it was this hope that nourished her piety 
and her love. She looked forward to a time of serenity, 
to a sorrow more human and understanding, to the day 
when she would leave the town, together with her hus- 
band, who would once again find peace. 

“Ada,” Prizia called back after a little, “‘are you going 
to put egg white in the window tonight?” 

“If I had an egg Id eat it,” Ada answered briefly, 
irritated by her friend’s incessant chatter. ‘In this crazy 
season even the chickens are sick, and I haven’t even been 
able to give mine doses.” 

But Prizia persisted: ‘““Then you'll put out cardoon. 
That doesn’t cost you anything. Oh, you’ve got to make 
a friend of the moon.” 

“It’s all a fraud,” Ada said. “‘The saints don’t make 
miracles any more, and the moon’s a liar.” 

Prizia smiled. For her, believing or not believing in 
miracles, in the moon or in the seasons, was a way like 
any other of wondering about things. But for all that, 
she herself did not believe in horoscopes, in waning 
moons and almanacs, and if she talked about them now, 
it was only to hear her voice, and to tease her friend into 
smiling over them. So she went on: “‘You talk like that, 
Ada, because you’re married and you’re sure of your 
man’s love. But your daughter’s young. Now’s when she , 

_ starts to get the ideas —”’ 

“Oh, be quiet, Prizia!”’ Michela shouted, blushing. 

**Michela’s had an egg hidden since God only knows 
when, so as to take out the white on St. Francis’s night 
and put it in the moon. Tonight, Ada, all the girls want 
to know if their men will make them happy.” 

Michela said nothing, but she was trembling with fear. 
What if Prizia knew about Gherardino and said some- 
thing now? Prizia di Lanno was a busybody who kept 
abreast of all the town gossip. But she did not go on. 
She continued climbing, with the springy step of a ~ 
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- well-fed heifer, and Michela looked at her with vexati 
The woman made her uneasy. singe tet 

Now the sun was shining on the top-most cornices of 
the houses. The streets, in the shade, were still hot. The 
hammering of the smiths in their sheds could still be 
heard, and the cobblers humming in their secret passages 
and at the head of the stairs. The men along the walls, — 
at the hour, were even more numerous. They seemed to 
be hanging to the house fronts, stuck up against the 
facades, with their dirty caps cocked over an ear. They 
talked in their language made of images, of times and 
the seasons, of wars and lands across the sea, telling tales 
of gold and skyscrapers, of trains in mid-air and the 
“Broccolino Bridge” on a picture postcard. 

- The women passed primly between the double row of 
talkers, but when they came into the main square they 
looked at the large tri-coloured poster set in the arch of a 
window, and Michela read: 


PRIMIANO MARIA VINCELLI 
District Emigration Agent 


“‘Departures for all the Americas,” Prizia mocked. “But 
he’s crossed out that line. What about it, though? Wasn’t 
it a good line?” 

“I suppose it didn’t fit,” said Michela, “‘what with pas- 
sage to so many Americas closed now. For instance, you 
can’t go to the United States.” 

“Oh, it’s for other reasons,” said Prizia. “‘There are 
too many shady goings-on.” : 

They proceeded on past the peculiar office. Inside, they 
could hear the clatter of a typewriter. 

A few moments later, at the fork in the road in front 
of the hat-maker’s, Prizia called to the women: ‘‘Well, 
girls, keep well. ’'m home.” 

Without looking back, Prizia turned off into the street 
and at once disappeared into a large court laid with flag- 
stones. There, among old carts and wagon wheels and 
axles and iron implements, was a long row of tangle- 
haired old crones cleaning flax. 
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Ada and her daughters went on, climbing up and down 
the alleys to make the route shorter, And now Ada 
_ noticing that-the line of the sun was above the chimney 
pots, was seized by eagerness to reach home as quickly 
as possible. 

When they arrived, old Guiseppa, seated on her front 
doorstep darning a stocking; looked up and was about to 
speak, but before she could a voice spilled down out of 
the wistaria-garnished window. ‘‘There’s something slid 
under your door, Ada. It must be the letter.” 

Ada started. Michela looked up at the window and 
asked: “‘He’s come already?” 

“*A few minutes ago,” said Mariona. “He screamed and 
shouted, you would’ve thought he was a revolutionary. 
You could see he wanted his tip.” 

Without lifting the tub down, Ada opened the door. 
At that instant Sira began to moan again, as though she 
too was caught up in her mother’s excitement. Michela 
drew her close beside her, pulling her by the hair, but it 
was no good. 

“Hush. Please, darling, be quiet.” 

Sira moaned even louder when she saw her mother 
crying, when she saw her mother was pressing the yellow 
rectangle of paper, something that looked like an envel- 
ope, to her breast. Michela put her arms around her 
sister’s neck. 

“Oh, stop it!’ she said. ““What’s wrong with you, 
behaving like this?’’ 

Sira continued to moan, with her eyes fastened on her 
mother, and Michela finally let her go. 

“Take my yellow scarf. You used to like my yellow 
scarf,” she said in a renewed effort to quiet her. ““There, 
that’s a good girl. And now be still. Look how beautiful 
my yellow scarf is.” 

But Sira’s eyes were riveted on the rectangle of paper, 
and she went on moaning. 

At length Ada said: “Bring her to me. I’m the one 
who’s making her cry.” 

Ada clasped her around the neck and kissed her and 
smiled at her. She said: ‘Tell me what is it you want 
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to tell your mama? Do you want to tell me so 


Sira? There now, I’m not crying any more, now ’m not» 


crying.” 

Pe kissed her, and Sira finally became quiet. Ada put 
her down and Sira went over to the door, where she sat 
hugging the yellow scarf about her. She gazed off at the 
hills and at the fields outside the door. Presently Michela 
went to join her. 

“Here, eat this,” she said, sitting down beside her sister. 
“You must eat all of it. You must say, Aaahmmm! All in 
one bite!” 

Sira nibbled at the pear, staring over it at the chickens 
and the field. Michela pressed her sister’s head against 
her breast and began to sing: “‘There’s a road leads 
through the park .. .?” Together they looked at the 
field and the chickens. “‘Little girl, said the big bad 
wolf —°” Michela interrupted herself and said: ““Good- 
ness, Sira, why have you always got to be so silly? Here 
you are crying again! But why, why are you crying, 
sweetheart?’’ Michela looked down into her eyes. ““You’re 
crying like a regular little silly,” she said. ““Look at the 
way she’s crying. I'd like you to scream, understand? 
Id like you to scream and cry hard. Like this — listen: 
Tih! iiih! iiiih! I wish you’d cry and scream like everybody 
else,” 

Ada, who had gone to the chest of drawers and was 
standing looking at herself in the mirror, did not hear 


them. She laid the letter on the marble, under the glass 


bell, and looked at herself. 

The mirror distorted her face. It was an old, yellow- 
tarnished mirror, but Ada was still able to smile at her- 
self in it. With a swift sweep of her hand, she straightened 
her hair. She smoothed it back and felt it crinkling dry 
beneath her fingers. And a girlhood thought recurred 
now for the first time. I’m still good for him, she said to 
herself. I’m not old, God, I’m not so hopelessly old. _ 
* She stood studying herself in the mirror, continuing to 
stroke her hair and her face, and cupping her breasts in 
her bands. These were her gestures of another day, old 
gestures from her girlhood, when Nicola Vietri used to | 
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come out of Vico Capestrano with feverish eyes and a 
Cigarette for ever stuck in the corner of his mouth. Some- 
thing had stirred deep down inside whenever he had 
looked at her, and suddenly she would have liked to kiss 
a a she had been so silly then, and she had never 
ared. — 

Finally Ada stepped away from the mirror. As she 
crossed the room she caught a glimpse of her back, tall 
in the bevelled edge of the glass, and of her head and her 
hair gathered in a bun on the back of her neck. She 
returned to her work, first emptying the tub and throwing 
the laundry helter-skelter out on to the bed, next filling 
the iron with charcoal. 

“Michela, you'll have to light the fire,” she said. 

Leaving Sira to look at the field alone, Michela came 
into the room. : 

“And we'll have to cook some supper,” Ada added. 
“We'll have soup. And then there’s ironing to do. But 
this evening . . . this evening, I don’t know why, I don’t 
feel so well.” 

“I can do it myself,” said Michela. “But do ail these 
clothes have to be ironed?” 

“Not all of them. But when you take them back, you 
must tell the judge that he’ll get the rest by Monday.” 

Michela crossed the room to light the fire. She crouched . 
down on the hearthstone. “‘In the fields, maiden fair, a 
Spanish soldier waits .. .”” she sang under her breath; 
and she could see Gherardino and the Spaniards in the 
fields. And Gherardino was also dressed like a soldier. 
He showed her his gold helmet and sabre, befitting a 
prince of Aragon. 

“1 hear them when they sing,’’ Michela said. “‘Js it 
possible that they're all dead?” 

“All - even the general. Do you see those stones in the 
valley? They're not stones, but the bones of the soldiers 
there.” 

“Oh hick ? 

‘And only the heroes are sleeping,’ Gherardino said. 
“‘The others, who died of thirst or from the devilry of a 
woman, tread the rows of maize without their helmets, and 
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linger around the railway wells. Then, in the night, they 


sing.” 

Gherardino was dressed like a Spanish soldier, and he 
said that they had kidnapped him, that his mother could 
hide them in the city, at her house in the Corso... 

“But what if my father should find out?’’ Michela said 
aloud. Suddenly she took fright. She glanced at her 
mother. 

sales are you talking to?’”’ Ada asked, without looking 
at her 

Michela blushed, embarrassed, and turned her back to 
her mother. She did not answer. 
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Supper was not happy, yet somehow a curious excitement 
enlivened the table. The arrival of the documents fein- 
forced their confidence in the future, so that they could 
feel themselves a family unit again, and dream of the big 
woods of Canada, of Montreal, of the fabulous stretches 
of that country where they had so many friends, and of 
Perno, who was a foreman in a sawmill. 

Nicola left the house at once. As he started up the alley 
he fingered his inside jacket pocket to feel the crisp 
crinkle of the letter. It was almost dark. Wafted on the 
dark was the odour of fruit-groves, of cardoon, and the 
arid smell of earth worn from the hill-sides. Behind doors 
which gave forth blades of light, men smoked in silence, 
savouring the gathering dusk and the scents. 

“Greetings, Cola.” 

“I got the letter this evening.” 

“That’s what I heard from my old woman — always got 
her nose in everybody’s business,”’ said the old man sitting 
back in his doorway. “I’m really glad to hear it. ’m 
getting ready for a long trip myself,” he said with a 
chuckle. “‘If it weren’t for that, I’d go back to America 
without a second thought. I’ve been over seven times 
now, and Id go again.’ 

“Times were different when you went, though,” 
Nicola said. 

“That doesn’t come into it, But it’s when you’re young 

. Now I was in Ottawa, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and then T was back in Canada again, in 
Montreal. I put a litime in there, marrying off the 
children.” 

“You're right about that, we go for our children,” 
Nicola said, bidding the old man good evening and going 
on. 
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A moment later he came into the square. The usual 
crowd was milling around Primiano Vincelli’s district 
emigration office, and there was a lot of noise. A couple 
of drunks were playing pitch-and-toss with buttons on the 
stone-inlaid pavement. 

One of them was saying: “I’m going to send you home 
without a button to your name!” 

And the other: “That’s all right, Tommaso. Anyway, 
what am I going to do with the buttons?” 

Nicola stepped over them and entered. He tried to 
nudge his way through, but it was like walking on his 
elbows over the others’ shoulders. A reek of wine vomit 
and straw hung in the air, and some of the old men, with 
grizzled, grimy beards, leaning tranquilly against the 
walls, like patriarchs, were smoking potato leaves. In 
the smoke-filled room, others coughed and spat noisily 
at their neighbours’ feet, and their voices pursued one 
another through and across the room, as if in a maze. 
At once Nicola saw that making his way through 
the crowd and reaching the counter at the far side of 
the room, where Primiano was sitting, would be no 
easy matter. Primiano’s face was pale and glistened 
like egg white; he had beady eyes that were practically 
against his nose, which, itself, was shaped like a hooked 
thumb. His eyes stared and flashed through the dense 
smoke. 

A tall peasant was standing at the counter chattering 
like a gramophone record, obviously enjoying his own 
bluster, and almost in front of him another character 
was gazing into the man’s decayed mouth, which even 
from a distance gave off an odour of pyorrhoea. Standing 
beside the tall peasant was a woman who looked to be 
hardly more than a child, but the entire room was able 
to hear her high-pitched little voice when she lifted it over 
the trumpeting of the tall peasant. 

The peasant repeated in his bugle tones: ‘“‘Very well 
then, Primiano. I’ve got to go to Rome and not to Naples 
now. I’ve got it.” 

“Thank God!” said the little man behind the counter. 
“Now then — now that you’ve got that through your head 
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_ -leave. Leave, for Christ’s sake! I’ve got others to attend 
to besides you.” 

“But what I don’t get is why I’ve got to take my wife 
and children for examination. I don’t get that.” 

“Tt’s the law,”’ Primiano said briefly. “‘And it’s the 
people at the consulate-who make the law, not me.” 

“When my husband left,” the child-woman said, turn- 
ing to the peasant, “the Consul had the whole family 
there, too.” 

“You say the Consul had you too?” a young fellow 
standing with the old men against the wall shouted out. 

The men guffawed through their black mouths, and 
the woman retorted: ““You’re a bunch of cuckolds, the 
whole lot of you!” 

The men laughed louder, heartily, and the fellow who 
had started the exchange ducked his face behind the old 
men. 

“Enough of that noise!” Primiano shouted. “Anyone 
who doesn’t have business here, get out. And if there’s 
anyone here who doesn’t like the way I run my office, let 
him step forward. I can put him straight.” 

““Haaaaaaaah!” 

The laugh from behind the old men was uncontrollable 
now, streaming like an air jet from a punctured inner tube, 
and, doubled up with mirth, the young man scrambled 
out into the street to finish. 

“Now look here, Bontempo,” Primiano said, turning 
to the tall peasant again, “if you want me to drop your 
case, I can give you your papers back. The hallmarks of 
my office happen to be attention to detail and honesty. 
And what’s more, I can’t risk having a heart attack from 
telling you over and over that the law is this way or the 
law is that way, and not the way you'd like it to be.” 

The tall peasant was looking down at the child-woman, 
and he was cursing. y 

Scrolls of various sizes and colours — most of the 
colours bright — showing ships in silhouette form, were 
tacked up here and there about the room. THE TWIN 
sistERS. The wonderful motor vessels, Giulio Cesare and 
Augustus, are ready. Gross tonnage, 27,000. 
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Nicola barged into the crowd. For your apéritif, cock- 
tail or coffee hour, a comfortable, elegant lounge awaits 
you... He tried to make his way through the foul- 
smelling, muscular mass of men packed into the little 
room. He saw a scar-faced man sidle up behind a man 
whose head was shaved clean as a billiard ball, then hawk 
and spit on. the smooth-shaved nape. 


“Ah. 
Open to the sun and the ocean air, the spacious swimming 
pool with sun-deck, a veranda, and a bar .. . As if these 


ships were for us, Nicola thought. Next he read, Jn this 
salon the multiplicity of curves may be likened to an ocean 
swell of music ... A rough hand gripped him by the arm. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?’ Nicola said, looking at the man. 

Ramorra was standing beside him. He said: “Look, 
excuse me for this morning. But I’d like to talk to you, 
seriously, about the thing.” 

Nicola’s mind went back to the whipping he had 
given Michela that morning, perhaps for no cause, and 
he felt ashamed. Stonily he replied: ““Keep clear of me. 
There’s nothing doing. Didn’t I make that plain?” 

*T could turn you in, Nicola.” 

“Just keep clear of me, fool. The rest of us, we may 
steal from the Cavaliere, but at least we’re not his watch- 
dogs. Understand now?” 

Ramorra went pale, than red, as a knot of rage lodged 
in his throat. 

An atmosphere as cordial as in the friendliest of 
clubs... 

“Just a minute, slob . 

But Nicola had already moved some distance off. 

By pushing and shoving, he had finally wedged up 
next to the long table. The child-woman standing be- 
side him didn’t even come to his shoulder, and with 
scarcely a glance at her he addressed the agent: 

*Primiano, I’d like to talk to you right away.” 

“If it’s about your papers, just leave them here,” 
replied the agent, “and I'll see that they are dealt with 
in a few days.” 

““Or in a few months,” the child-woman jeered. 
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Primiano threw an annoyed glance at her, but did not 
answer. Above all he wanted to send out for a bottle of 
Sweet soda, but he didn’t like the idea of spending 
twenty-five lire for it, and so was putting it off. He was 
determined to persuade himself that he could get along 
without it. BN ise 

“T’ve got to talk to you right away,”’ Nicola repeated. 
“Can we go inside?” And without further ado he slid 
pierad the counter and ducked in through the little 

oor. 

Primiano called out to the boy working at the type- 
writer: ““Take over here a second, Franco. And mind 
they don’t steal the passports.” 

The office boy, Franco, moved over to the counter. 
The child-woman whispered something to him. Franco 
nodded. “It’s all right with me,” he said presently. “‘Fact 
is, ’'d be only too glad to. But I can’t take you with me 
unless Primiano gives me permission. I make the trip 
three or four times a month, though. I know all the 
ropes.” 

A smile played on the woman’s lips. She gazed 
admiringly at the boy’s black moustache and his slightly 
bloodshot pearl-onion eyes. A small curly-headed man 
edged up beside the child-woman and shyly asked for 
information. The boy took no notice of him. His onion- 
eyes were still fastened on the woman, and on her small 
breasts, which he imagined to be pure white, down 
inside her blouse front. 

Suddenly, as though struck by a covetous arrow shot 
from the boy’s glance, the woman reached her hand 
across the table and tightly gripped the boy’s. Blushing, 
‘she said: “Franco, I’m putting myself completely in 
your hands. Try to speed up the departure. Living with- 
out my husband is just unbearable.” 

“By God, she can’t live without her husband, she 
says! You hear that?” shouted Ramorra, standing be- 
hind the woman. | Whe hig 

“You,” the boy yelled angrily, “are you emigrating — 
anywhere? Nowhere, are you? All right then, get out! 
Aren’t there enough people in here already?” 
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“You’re asking for it,” Ramorra said menacingly. 


“Don’t go shouting at me! I’ll knock the shout clean 


out of you, understand?” 

The boy caught hold of a marble paperweight, clench- 
ing it in his fist. 

“Chuck him out!” piped a voice from the crowd. 
*“*He’s not going anywhere, and he comes in here making 
a bloody nuisance of himself. What’re you waiting for? 
Chuck him out!” 

Four nervous hands grabbed the field guard by the 
shoulders and sent him flying through the door like a 
shot. Ramorra went rolling up beside the drunks. 

‘Christ on the Cross!’’ he spluttered. But, stunned, 
he didn’t move. 

Inside, in the back room, Nicola Vietri and Primiano 
Vincelli were drawing up chairs. They were barely able 
to squeeze in at the round coffee-table because the 
ceiling was low, sloping over in a semi-arch. 

“Here are my papers,” Nicola announced, throwing 
the envelope down on the table. “But now I want to 
know what it’s going to cost me.” 

“There are three of you?” 

*‘And the baby — she’s eight years old.” 

“Well, then, you’ve got to reckon on passage for three 
and a half,’ said the emigration agent. Then, making a 
rapid calculation, he added: “‘A cabin for three and a 
half, in round numbers, that comes to a tidy five 
hundred dollars. American dollars, of course, not 
Canadian.” 

Nicola whistled. ““You’re not serious?” 

“Dead serious, if you just think a second. The service 
is first-rate, the ship’s got two funnels. You're sailing on 
the Queen Elizabeth — that’s the Cunard Line. It’s 
something like the old Rex — no tub.” 

“All I care about is going to America, even in a tub, 
However, five hundred dollars are five hundred dollars,” 
said Nicola. 

“That’s your look-out,” said Primiano. “If you went to 
an agent in Naples, he’d skin you in a way you couldn’t 
imagine. But you take me now. I don’t ask anything, 
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hardly, for expediting és! papers. My fees are all fair 


and square.’ 

“Except that five hundred dollars — 

“Look, when you’ve got the cash, va me know,” broke 
in the little man. “‘Meanwhile, if you like, you can leave 
your papers with me, and I’ll send them on.” 

He rose. “I’ve got to go out to the office now,” he said. 

“Look, not yet,” said Nicola. ‘“‘Couldn’t you advance 
me the money?” 

“Me? Do I look rich?” 

“Sit down,” said Nicola, pulling him by the jacket 
and forcing him back into his seat. “‘You’ve lent that 
amount to various people, always taking a sixty-per-cent 
mortgage — which is plain highway robbery, Primiano.” 

‘Are you here to talk to me like that?” 

“Primiano, just listen now. All the money you’ve 
piled up, how’d you make it? Since this emigration 
business started you’ve been growing bigger. Before, 
you rented out ploughs to the peasants, and at harvest- 
time you were out in the fields, as if you had done the 
planting. And you had a school, because you are a 
teacher. You stopped teaching when you got into emigra- 
tion. You still rent out a few old ploughs, since you’ve 
got them lying there in the warehouse, but as for the 
peasants and the school you don’t give a damn about 
them any more. It’s emigration that interests you now. 
You’re out there behind the counter saying: ‘Go on, 
go to America, you yokels. I’ve found America here!’ 
Tell me if I’m wrong.” 

The emigration agent leapt from his seat as if it had 
caught on fire. 

**You — you’ve come here to insult me?” 

Nicola smiled. ‘‘The truth hurts, I see,” he said. “‘But 
I just wanted you to understand that I need the money 
and that I know you can let me have it.” 

The emigration agent did not answer at once. His 
anger, boiling inside him, was subsiding. He was too 
used to insults to let them disturb him for long; his 
business instinct always prevailed. Now, after this 
exchange with Nicola, he felt even surer of himself. 
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Point-blank he said: “‘All right, you want money from | 
me. Name your securities.” 

“You can give me a mortgage on the house and on 
that piece of woods I own at Casolani. Then I’ve got 
another two tomoli of land registered at Lama. You can 
give me a mortgage on this property. How’s that?” 

“And just what do you think your property is worth?” 

“J don’t know,” Nicola said evenly, pretending he 
hadn’t caught the inflection of sarcasm. “It was part of 
my wife’s wedding portion. Nowadays land is not so 
expensive and prices are going down, what with every- 
body emigrating. But it’s worth more than two hundred 
thousand lire.” 

Primiano shook his head. ““Two hundred thousand,” 
he said. ““Look, now don’t be offended, Vietri. I can’t 
lend you anything.” 

‘**You can’t even meet me half-way?” 

“I'd like to, but I don’t have the money, Vietri. Try 
to understand my situation, too.” 

Nicola looked at the agent’s scrawny, slack-skinned 
neck. But instantly, he wiped his hand across his eyes, 
as though routing the awful impulse that had suddenly 
possessed him. 

“Then you really can’t?” he said in a nervous, excited 
voice. 

“Not so loud. If you get all worked up like that, we 
can’t talk,” said Primiano, taking fright again. “I could 
let you have half what you need.” 

“Half?”? Nicola repeated, startled. “In exchange for 
which you'd take the house, the woods, and the 
land?” 

Primiano rapped his knuckles nervously on the table- 
top. “Look here, Nicola,” he said. “Scrape it up your- 
self. It’s your kind that poisons my blood.” 

‘“‘And you poison me in the crotch. Or don’t you have 
anything there to know what I mean?” 

“Get out, Cola! I can’t take you and your insults for 
very long,” Primiano shouted back, his face congested 
with anger. Now he felt thoroughly exhausted. He’d 
definitely have to send out for that bottle of soda, no 
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two ways about it, he thought, if he meant to stay on his 
feet until closing time. 

Nicola rose and left the room. 

In place of the child-woman there was now a frail, 
owlish old woman with eyes as clear as water. She was 
leaning forward with her elbows planted on the counter 
and her withered dugs were half tumbling out of her 
black bodice. The moment she caught sight of Primiano, 
she stood up and started to speak. But at the same time 
the man standing next to her began. Primiano gritted 
his teeth and raised a hand to his head. 

“T’m going crazy — crazy — crazy!’ he wailed. “One 
at a time, for God’s sake, one at a time!” Then he 
called to the office boy: “Run across to Crapsi’s and get 
me a couple of bottles of sweet soda. And make it quick 
before I drop!” 

Nicola went out through the door, stepping over the 
drunks again. He, too, headed for Crapsi’s bar. He 
could stand a drink himself. In the road, the Mayor and 
his wife, together with Caruso, the elementary school- 
master, promenaded past. They were all tricked out in 
their Sunday best, and Nicola thought: They’re off to 
visit friends. 

In the doorway of the bar, someone slapped him on 
the shoulder. Nicola greeted the man; it was the horse- 
trader, Quinto di Spera, son of the old rock-breaker. 
Looking at the Mayor again, he asked: “‘Is the Gentle- 
men’s Club having some celebration?” 

“{t’s Attorney Scipioni’s daughter, who’s going back 
to the city,” Quinto said. ‘““They’re going to be having 
a high old time. What do you say to us having a drink, 
too?” 

Nicola looked at the man. Quinto was tall and lean 
and wore a high collar that covered his Adam’s apple. 

“Why not?” Nicola answered. “And let it be on me.” 
- They disappeared into the smoke-filled bar. 
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IN the gravelled park, set off by mansions of a quaint, 
old-fashioned severity, stunted trees stand round the 
fountain. The fountain which Senator Di Blasio put 
there in 1877, at a time when a Molisan aqueduct seemed 
likely, has had a luckless fate. Its basins never ran with 
water, and still less did it ever know the green lace of 
algae. But through the long days of summer, children 
romp around it and their elders drowse on it, and the 
sea goddess, pitted in places by American bullets — for 
the war did not by-pass this town, long ago a strong- 
hold of Charles of Anjou and afterwards used by the 
mercenaries of Murat — the sea goddess regards them all 
with her fixed stone gaze. 

Straddling the basin, Ramorra, N. N., and Oliva di 
Quinto were playing at morra noisily, to ignore the 
gramophone music showering down from the Scipioni 
mansion. Directly above them, behind the lighted cur- . 
‘tains, couples faded in and out of view: the stout pro- 
files of ladies, the Saracen head of the peasant woman 
Sumatra serving drinks, and now and then the jack-knife 
face of the Cavaliere. They could see the irascible way 
he bit off the tip of his cigar, and his abrupt manner, 
choleric even when he wasn’t speaking. i 

“Seven,” 

“Three. There, that’s three. Now watch me make 
fifteen,” N. N. said. But Ramorra cautioned them, as 
he caught sight of the Mayor and his party: ‘“‘Quiet 
i a moment. Here come the big wigs.’ They were 
silent. 

The Mayor and Caruso, the schoolmaster, came for- 
ward, escorting Donna Camilla between them. The 
Mayor’s wife was a tiny woman who had long been in 
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frail health; her face was barely visible behind the dark 
veil that fell from her broad-brimmed coolie-style hat. 
When they arrived in front of the building one of the 
men recognized the parked car there. 

“Isn’t that Deputy Serpico’s car?” 

“No one else could have a car like that,” the woman 
said crossly. ““He makes me think of a hide-dealer every 
time I see him in it.” 

“Camilla, you oughtn’t to say things like that,” the 
Mayor chided. He pressed her arm. “‘He’s a deputy 
and our party’s representative in the Chamber.” 

“Have it your own way, Raffaele,” the woman 
answered. “‘As long as you don’t bring him home any 
more. Every time he comes I feel ill. Please remember, 
Raffaele.” 

The Mayor, chastened, nodded his head, and Caruso 
walked over to the car. “‘It’s all dented in, it’s taken 
some punishment on the sheep runs. This is a very 
battered Alfa Romeo! Let me tell you, a deputy ought 
to get himself a jeep!” 

The young man dozing at the wheel leaned a pom- 
aded head out of the window and said: “Evening, sir. 
Deputy Serpico has already been here for a while.” 

“Thank you,” replied the schoolmaster. ““We were 
just noticing the dents.” 

“Oh yes,” said the chauffeur. ““The car’s a bit big for 
getting around the countryside.” 

The Mayor’s party went in through the main door. A 
few moments later, from the ballroom upstairs came a 
whinnying laugh and hand-claps. 

“That’s Serpico giving the Mayor the old bear hug,” 
said N. N., laughing. ““He’s a funny character. Know 
what he said to me? He said to me: ‘Look here, boy, I'll 
find you a job as soon as I can. But you’re not behaving 
like you ought to.’ ‘How am I behaving?’ I asked him. 
And he said: ‘Change your ways, straighten yourself 
out.’ Then he wanted to know if I was still getting my 
cheque. ‘I’m getting it,’ I said, ‘but what about it?’ And 
he said: ‘If you don’t straighten yourself out, I'll with- 
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“He must know something about who your parents 
were,” Ramorra speculated. “‘Maybe he knows who your 
old man was.” 

“If I knew, myself, I’d kill him,” N. N. said. 

Then they launched into a soldiers song. But pre- 
sently a window in the mansion opened and the peasant 
woman Sumatra leaned out with a container. She turned 
it up, dumping out water, then shut the window. The 
laughter in the ballroom was growing louder now; they _ 
were dancing a quadrille. 

“Grand rond, Mesdames!” shouted Scipioni in his 
gravelly voice. 

“Damn you!” Ramorra yelled, shaking his fist at the 
lighted windows. N. N. and Oliva di Quinto, both laugh- 
ing, were brushing their wet clothes with their hands. 
“That ugly witch of a slavey comes pitching slops down 
here,” Ramorra muttered, “down on us!” 

“You can call it perfume,” N. N. quipped. 

They walked away. N. N. stared down at the cobbles 
as if he were counting them, looking at them in his side- 
long way, out of the tail of his eye, which was habitual 
because he was short and because of his oversize head. 
In brawls, however, what he lacked in height he made 
up by swinging fists with the best of them. 

“Your head’s bobbing so much, it looks like a foot- 
ball,” said Oliva, grabbing a handful of hair on the back 
of N. N.’s neck. 

“Drop it. I can’t help the way I was born,” N. N. 
muttered. 

They steered around the Crepara place, continuing 
on into the evening. A thin breeze off the mountains 
showered down from the eaveless roofs, stirring the 
plants on the window-sills. But the night was calm and » 
spacious. The moon lifted from behind the hills. 

““There’s always a moon for St. Francis, every year,” 
Oliva threw in, as though talking to himself. Oliva had 
a loping, shuffling way of walking, and to look at him 
one would have said he was double-jointed in every 
bone. He added: “I’m getting randy. I feel like. climb- 
ing up on one of these balconies and taking a whiff of 
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the cardoon and the egg whites. This is one night when 
the girls aren’t sleeping.” 

Ramorra walked with his hands in his pockets, per- 
haps thinking. Presently, he said: “I say, we should go 
and see Mariona. My legs are like jelly, and this night’s 
never going to end.” 

His two companions said nothing, but they were 
probably thinking the same thing. When evening comes 
in this season, there is never any serenading of girls. It 
1s a time of work. The snows are still far off, and in the 
provinces, until the first snow falls, youth stands still. 

They walked on in silence, sniffing the wind and the 
elder trees lining the drainage ditches. Without warning 
N. N. suddenly leapt aside and, crouching by a wall, 
whistled to the others. 

““Here!’’ he said. 

». The others dashed to the wall. Ramorra understood 
at once. 

“Look at her!’’ he said, beginning to pant. 

Now they could distinctly hear the footsteps approach- 
ing them — clickety-clack like hurrying wooden hoofs — 
and they could see a figure wrapped in a shawl, and th 
basket of laundry on her head. 

They were breathing heavily. Only Oliva was quiet, 
as he thought: We'll jump out and all yell Boo! and 
she’ll rear up like a nanny goat. 

_ The sound of the steps was almost upon them... 

**Hold it there, beautiful. What’s the hurry?’ Ramorra 
shouted. 

Michela started. The voice, which had come out loud 
and sudden, had a paralysing effect on her. Stock-still, 
with the basket balanced on her head, she recognized 
Ramorra first, and then the other two as they stepped 
out from the wall. Just as she started to break into a 
run, Ramorra gripped her by the arm. 

“I’m going to scream, ‘scree —!” she yelled. The 
basket fell over on the ground, upsetting among the 
elders. The next moment Michela found herself biting 
a grubby hand that was choking her words back down 
her throat. 
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“Tet’s take her down below the road,” said N. N. | 
“Here, someone might come along.” : ge 

The girl was wriggling in the shawl and managing to 

‘let out little screams. At least N. N. was able to get her 
by the wrists, and he dragged her down the footpath 
below the road. ' 

“We can do it here. It won’t take long,” he said, all 
the while trying to keep clear, of the girl’s feet as she 
kicked blindly, wildly. © 

She was twisting and turning in the shawl, and scream- 
ing. The pain in her neck — Ramorra’s thick thumb - 
stabbing into the base of her head — was almost unbear- 
able. She thought they were going to tear her head off, 
and she knelt to the ground. Instantly she felt a man’s 
full weight on her shoulders. She continued to wriggle, 
now groaning, and when Ramorra felt her give way he 
had to reach forward and catch her by the hair to keep 
her from striking her head on the path. 

““She’s passed out,”’ he said. 

. He lifted her up, and carrying her in his arms started 
out along the footpath, running towards the hills. 

““Let’s go! Get a move on!” said N. N. breathlessly. 
But Oliva, pale and trembling, was rooted in his tracks. 

**Look, this is a rotten business,” he said. “I don’t like 
it. ?m going back,” 

“That’s what you think.” 

““No; what you’re doing —” But he didn’t finish. 
N.N.’s fist caught him square in the face, and he dropped. 

The moonlight had advanced half-way up the slope, — 
and it lighted up the cropland and the rocks on the hills 
and the two men rolling along the path. 

N. N. suddenly jerked his head up. ‘‘Christ!”’ he said. 
Blood was running out of his nose. The blow he had 
just received fired up his anger, and he began pummel- 
ling his fist on Oliva’s head. Oliva finally went limp. 
N. N. dragged him by the feet to the brambles and 
rolled him under; into the vineyard. Then, drunkenly, 
he began trotting out along the trail, in the direction in 
which Ramorra had disappeared. 

In the shell-shaped valley, with its burnt stubble fields 
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and reed patches, Seppe Melfi’s straw-shed loomed like \ 


a wedge in the moonlight. Seppe was now an old man 
and had long since given up the idea of rebuilding it; it 
had large breaks in the walls, but it was still useful — 
during storms. N. N. found Ramorra inside, on his knees 
in the straw, trying to bring Michela around. Ramorra 
swore furiously as N. N. came into the doorway, panting. 
_ “Get out of the door,” he said. “‘Let’s have some 
light.” 5 

_ N.N., without moving, muttered : “‘She’ll be all right 
in a while. She can’t stay out too long.” 

Ramorra got up and shoved N. N. aside. “I said let’s 
have some light in here. I’ve got to have light,” he said. 
““Where’d you leave Oliva?” 

“Up in the bushes. Don’t worry, he’ll be there quite a 
while yet.” 

Ramorra went back and knelt down beside Michela 
again, looking at her. “I can’t slap her to make her come 
to,” he muttered. “I just can’t. But she’s dribbling. 
That’s always a sign when a person starts dribbling.” 

“It can also not be a sign. Mules dribble when they’ve 
just died. Green froth.” 

Ramorra glanced up sharply at him. “‘Wipe that blood 
off you,” he said angrily. ““You look like.a child.” 

N. N. didn’t reply, and didn’t wipe the blood off. Two 


ted ribbons were streaming out of his nostrils. They 


were warm and N. N. was licking and swallowing them. 
He liked warm blood. Out in the country, whenever he 
caught a squirrel he would cut its tail off and suck the 
warm blood, and he was saying now: “‘It tastes just like 
squirrels’ blood!” 

He was looking down at the girl’s bare legs. The flush 
of desire he felt inside was something he couldn’t shake 


_ off, and he knew it, and he also knew he couldn’t control 


it when it came upon him. So now, crouched in the 
doorway, he was only looking at her, still panting a little. 
In the moonlight he looked like a monstrous spider set 
to pounce. 
After a time Ramorra went outside and looked at the 
moon. He stared up and shook his head. Presently he 
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said: “I’m going to walk around a little. Somebody 


may have seen us. You stay here and call me if she 
moves.” 

N. N. agreed. 

“You'll hear me whistle,” Ramorra added. He turned 
his gaze away from the moon. Suddenly he flattened 
against the wall of the shed. From the hill came a blood- 
curdling yowl. Both men stood still, listening. The cry 
died away in the woods on the near side of the river, on 
the porcupine trail. 

N. N. laughed. ““You’re scared,” he said. 

*“Me?” said Ramorra; but his heart was still thump- 
ing. After a moment he slid alongside the shed, his 
shoulders hunched over a little. His steps faded away in 
the reeds and the deep grass. 

In the shell shape of the valley, the wind swept high 
overhead, flaunting the crowns of the elms in the moon- 
light. N. N. remained in the shed, squatting on his heels, 
with his ear cocked to the fields and the air to catch every 
sound, every noise. But now that Ramorra’s footsteps 
were gone from earshot there was only the high wind 
that seemed to shower down from the moon. 

Also he was able to hear his own breathing. His heart 
was beating heavily, irregularly. When he noticed the 
girl move, he froze in position, holding his breath. Then, 


crawling stealthily over to her, clasping his hands prayer- 


fully, he began to murmur: “‘Be good, be a good kid 
now ... At the fairs there’s candy-floss so fine to eat. 
But sugar is not as good... 

Michela stirred in the straw. Tears oozed out of her 
still-closed eyes. As she opened them, suddenly she 
remembered what had happened, and the sight of the 
pete bloody face, almost upon her, made her spring 
back. 

“Shut up, don’t make any noise! I’m not going to hurt 
you,” said N. N. His voice was low and warm, barely 
more than a whisper. 

Michela recoiled further, still staring at him, and now 
she realized that screaming was no use because no one 
could hear her. Mentally, she recited a prayer, a frantic 
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prayer. But the praver quickly degenerated into a mind- 
less lament that only increased her terror, She kept 
drawing back, the better to see him, and N. N. followed 
her slowly, his head bobbing as she moved away. All of 
a sudden, he reached out and caught hold of the calf of 
her leg and tenderly pulled her towards him. 

“I’m not going to hurt you, I won’t hurt you,” he said, 
reassuring her again. 

“Let go of me! Let go... Oh, God!” Michela man- 
aged to scream. Her voice was hoarse, colourless. She 
lifted her hands to her throat and began screaming; she 
did not stop until N. N. finally let go of her. She tried 
to burrow into the straw piled against the rear of the 
shed, but fell face forward, feeling the grip on her calf 
again. Now N. N. was dragging her towards the middle 
of the room, near the centre-pole supporting the roof, 
and again Michela could see his blood-streaked face. 

Holding both her forearms horizontally over her head, 
deep in the straw, he was crouched over her but Michela 
continued to wriggle. She was going to faint again, 
she thought. Suddenly she stiffened. She saw the stick 
raised high in the air. It fell with a heavy thud. 

“Oh! Oh!” N. N. groaned and rolled like a bundle 
over near the door. 

Michela sat up. Now she could see them fighting in 
the moonlight: first one shadow, then two, then one. 
again, then two shadows struggling in the moonlight. 
She could hear their loud grunts, and she could still 
smell the blood that had run out of N. N.’s nose and had 
clotted in her clothing. Huddled up, she crept towards 
the door, and she could still see them. Next came a kind 
of hoarse sob and Michela saw one of the men streak off 
towards the hills, running drunkenly. The other was 
hunched over on the ground holding his head in his 
hands. 

Michela scuttled back to the rear of the shed. Now 
she was still, looking at Ramorra. Bent over, the man 
stumbled in through the door. Michela lifted her hands 
to her face, terror-stricken, but the man slumped to the 


ground just inside the entry. 
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He was groaning “Oi oi oi, oi oi oi . . .” as he rocked 
his head in his hands. 

After an interval: “Come here, help me,” he appealed. 

Michela didn’t move. She could still hear the way he 
was groaning. 

“Oh, come here, I said! Don’t be afraid. . .” 

Michela was huddled in the straw and she did not 
move. She could still hear the way he was groaning, and 
now she could feel the shed wall behind her. 

““Wretch!” Ramorra shouted. Then, with a wail: 
“help me... come, help me...” 

Still Michela did not move. Ramorra rose, staggering 
to his feet, and made his way towards her. Michela 
retreated, sliding towards a corner. 

But now in a voice full of anguish, Ramorra pleaded: 
“Don’t move away .. . why do you move? You’ve got 
to tell me how big it is...” 

Michela remained huddled in the straw. Ramorra 
reached out and placed her hand on his face, 

“Oh | °° 

“Look, tell me what he’s done to me,” he shouted 
angrily. ““He had a knife... oi, oi! ...” 

Then intense pain brought him to his knees and 
instantly forward on his hands in the straw. 

“He had a knife, the bastard!” he moaned. “Don’t 
be afraid, Michelina.” 

At hearing herself addressed in such a despairing, 
wailing tone, Michela plucked up courage. Mechanic- 
ally she slid across the straw towards him. 

“He was still on his hands and knees with his head 
hanging loosely, almost between his legs. Blood was run- 
ning on the straw. 

Michela whispered : ““What can I do?” 

“Please bandage me, Michelina ... I didn’t want ...I 
—L love you... but ban — Oi, oi, oi! .. .” 

Michela tore a piece from her skirt, a strip of old white 
home-spun. 

““Bandage my head,” Ramorra went on. 

He took his hands from the wound. He had been cut 
across the eyebrow, where there was a long whitish gash 
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and black blood gushing out of it. The blood was running 
down his shirt, and the, whole of one side of his face 
appeared swollen. 

Michela looked at the wound, unable to move for a 
moment. Then she inched a little closer to him and 
proffered the bandage:-Instantly she pressed her legs 
together and stood with her arms raised. The warm 
stream running down her legs was seeping into her shoes, 
splashing into the straw. It seemed to surge from ber 
belly, as if a vein were emptying. 

In an anguished voice she said: “I can’t. . . I can’t 
oes Ly sick.” 

Ramorra cursed. ‘“What’s the matter with you?” 

The girl didn’t answer, but her teeth were chattering. 
The man snatched the strip of cloth out of her hand and 
wound it round his head, covering his wounded eye; 
next he pulled off his jacket and flung it out across the 
straw. He tore a long strip from his shirt and continued 
bandaging himself. Now, to Michela, he looked as if he 
had only half a head. 

Afterwards, Ramorra threw himself down on his back 
and stretched out, moaning under his breath. He con- 
tinued to moan, monotonously and without ceasing; and 
so time passed. 

At length, when at last he got a grip on himself, he said: 
“There must be a cigarette in my jacket pocket there. 
Get it for me.” 

Michela slid over to the jacket and threw it to him. It 
dropped over his head. 

“Whore!” Ramorra muttered, but he didn’t move. 

Lying on his back, he fumbled through his jacket. He 
found the cigarette and lit it, striking a match against his 
shoe. In the light, Michela could see the blood on the 
straw, and the man’s swathed head. A second later the 
flame flickered out between his fingers. Far away the 
moon gleamed again on the hills. 
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For a long time they said nothing to each other, Ramorra, 
sprawled across the doorway, seemed to sleep, though he 
groaned occasionally, and from time to time said a 
prayer. Outside, there was still the moon and curdles of 
shadow in the bushes. The air had grown chilly, almost 
cold. 

Michela hadn’t moved. The whispered creak of the 
straw, the rustle of insects, like sighs, scuttling in the 
dark — the night sounds frightened her; and the man’s 
wailed invocation anguished her. _ 

Her fear occupied her whole mind and at intervals she 
would say to herself: When Papa finds out, he'll kill 
them! But at once she would want to scream because 
she knew that her father would start by whipping her. 
This is a fearful thing! she thought. And now everybody’s 
going to talk about it. They’re going to think I’ve lost my 
honour. 

“‘Why don’t we go away?” she breathed unreasoningly. 
She was so frightened now that nothing mattered any 
more, but at least, she said to herself, they ought to leave. 
Now that she would not have the strength to return 
home to her family, to look her family and everybody in 
the village in the face, she and Ramorra should leave at 
once, together. Then no one would ever know her 
shame. People would say: “She must have drowned in 
the river. Something must have been worrying her, she 
was such a sensitive child!” 

Drawn up in the straw, Michela was cold. Only under- 
neath she could feel a warm spot, where she was sitting, 
and she imagined that the stain in the straw must be 
quite large. She tried to move her legs, but she could 
still feel the steady flow. She reflected that every month 
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when she had it, she was sick with shame. But if she was 
really ill, then Ada would tell her: “You’ve got to 
rest.” That was it — just rest, rest, only that. When 
it’s just starting you feel as if you’re going to faint, as 
if a vein has burst inside, but later you can move. You 
tie a white rag around your ankle and then you can 
go out. 

But it was different this time. She couldn’t move and 
she couldn’t rest. It was as if she had lived her whole 
life with this affliction, and she felt older and wiser. 

Time passed, and the moon still lay on the hills. It 
shone on the rocks and on the stony cropland. Maybe 
it’s midnight, maybe one, she thought, and she shivered 
with cold. In the doorway of the shed, shadows appeared 
and disappeared. Maybe it’s midnight, maybe one... 
The hum of mosquitoes and the swift leap of crickets, 
Maybe it’s midnight, maybe one, maybe it’s midnight, 
maybe . . . Michela felt tired in every limb and her 
fever was making her more and more light-headed. 
Maybe it’s midnight, maybe one, maybe it’s midnight 
... Wrapped in the shawl, at last she began to drift off 
to sleep. 

An interval of semi-wakefulness followed, which 
seemed very long. Suddenly Michela opened her eyes, 
listening intently. Coming from the hill where the 
village was, she could hear voices, an indistinct call. 
Ramorra also awakened and leaned to listen. With 
difficulty, groaning, he straightened up and hobbled out 
into the moonlight. He looked up towards the footpath. 
In the direction of the village he could see torches, and 
now, in the calling voices, Michela was able to make out 
her name. Another sudden wave of fear broke over her. 
She tried to get up, she wanted to run away. But she 
realized she couldn’t do it; she was too weak and she 
ached too much. 

Ramorra came back inside and, with his good eye 
showing below the dressing, looked at her. Then he said: 
“I might have guessed it. It was bound to end like this.” 
With a touch of bitterness he added: ““They’re coming 
to take you back, Michelina. Aren’t you glad?” 
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Michela didn’t reply, and Ramorra continued to gaze 


at her with his one good eye dilated and shining in the © 


dark. 

“Aren’t you glad?” Then he said: “I wanted to come 
to your house and do it all properly. But your father, 
this morning...” 

Michela looked at him, frightened, and yet at the same 
time she wanted to tell him: No, I’m not glad. Why 
don’t we go away together? But she said nothing, and 
just went on looking at him. He filled a great space in 
the shed. 

And probably there was more Ramorra wanted to say 
to her, too, but now the sound of the voices was coming 
down the hill, the calls were growing closer and closer. 
In his fear, Ramorra’s teeth were chattering as if he were 
feverish. He picked up his jacket. 

“Good-bye, Michelina. I’m really sorry,” he said. 
‘But I can’t let them take me. I’d be a fool to let myself 
be taken.” - 

“Ramorra!” Michela blurted out. 

He looked at her with his weirdly shining eye. Then 
he smiled. “I’m sorry,” he said. “I’m really sorry now, 
Michelina.”” And then he was gone. He ducked out 
through the little door. Michela heard him in the reed- 
bog and in the vineyard, fleeing. 

“Oh, Ramorra!” 

The voices were coming closer and closer. Crazed 
with despair, Michela cried over and over: ““Why has 
he left me? Why has he left me? Why... ?” 

She drew herself face down on the straw, biting her 
hands. “‘God, oh, God! Oh, oh, oh! ... ” she screamed 
in a tear-choked voice. 
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Sue fell silent when she heard them in the door. She 
was still shaking, but she was not screaming. She could 
see the torchlight playing on the inside of the shed, and 
she could smell the odour of the men, that odour men 
give off, of earth mixed with sweat. 

A squat, bald man bundled in a heavy olive-drab 
uniform came inside. A shiver went through Michela’s 
body as she felt him lay a warm hand on her shoulder. 

“My child,” said the officer, “‘shall we go?” 

Michela did not move, and she started to sob again. 
The officer spoke to the men outside. ‘“‘We’ve got to 
carry her on our shoulders. Who wants to do it?” 

The shimmering torches swayed in the shed. Another 
uniformed man, tall and armed with a rifle, started to 
enter. 

**No, Manuel,” the officer said. ““You and Rosco comb 
the area. They can’t be very far away.” 

Manuel shouted to Rosco, a boy from the north, and 
the two of them plunged into the reed-bog. 

“This calls for hounds,” remarked Rosco, cradling his 
rifle. 

“Hounds, hell!” Manuel said. “You read too many 
mystery stories.” 

Now they, too, disappeared into the patch of reeds, 
hunting for Ramorra’s tracks. 

’ “Those damned bastards!” a voice boomed out, re- 
sounding in the shed. “They picked Seppe Melfi’s lot 
because it’s close to the village.” 

“Quiet, men,” said the officer. ““Has anyone notified 
the father?” 4 

““Someone’s already gone up,” a voice answered. 

The men’s faces, outside, in the greenish-white light 
of the torches, looked like plaster-casts. 
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“Those damned bastards!” the powerful voice 
boomed again. 

The officer gently lifted Michela to her feet. When 
they came out into the midst of all the men, Michela 
said: “I can walk alone.” 

The men were holding the torches high. Just then, 
from the head of the path more men came running 
down. Their cries were clear and distinct in the valley 
bottom, under the moon. 

“We've found the son of Quinto di Spera up in the 
bushes, near where the path begins,” one of the men 
who had just arrived announced breathlessly. : 

“Good. Take him back to the guardroom,”’ the officer 
replied curtly. 

There in the valley bottom the men’s calls rose into 
the trees, into the moonlight, and then descending, dying 
away, were heard again sonorously. 

“It’s like a wild-sheep hunt,”. the officer remarked, 
remembering Sardinia. Then: “‘Very well. You can 
douse the torches now. We don’t need them any more.” 

“Those damned bastards!” The possessor of the voice 
walked over. “I’m a friend of the father,” he said. 

“TI know you, Polisena,” said the officer. ““There’s no 
cause to swear, though. This is just one of those things.” 

Antonio Polisena cursed again. “‘One of those things, 
you say?” He was furious. “I'd like to see a foul thing 
like that happen to my daughter,” he went on. ““Then 
you'd see! Those damn-” 

“Tf you don’t stop swearing I'll slap the handcuffs on 
you!” the officer exploded. “‘It’s just one of those things, 
seni And if I say so, it is. Come along now, let’s get 

ack,” 

Polisena bit his lips, but was quiet. They continued 
up the footpath. Michela was trudging slowly between 
the officer and Polisena, her fathtr’s friend. The men 
followed along behind in silence, bearing the spent 
torches like captured trophies. Now and then the officer 
took Michela’s arm to steady her, but each time she 
wrenched free. 

At the fountain, the music, now more. soothing, 
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stagnated in the little park like water in a pond. The 
windows of the Scipioni mansion were still aglow, and 
as the men looked up at them the same shadows, 
circumfused with light, were still visible through the 
curtains. 

When the search party came into the square, one of 
the men in the rear muttered something to the man 
beside him and then was quiet. The other men spoke, 
and the murmur, like a quick gust, stirred the entire 
body of men. Then they were all quiet — looking. 
Nicola Vietri stepped from the tree and came towards 
pee He halted stiffly in front of Michela and took her 

ands, 

“It was in the cards, wasn’t it, Michela?” he said in 
a colourless voice. 

Michela felt herself going chill inside, an insidious 
cold sensation spread through her, but she did not look 
up. Her father was still holding her hands, trying to 
see into her eyes. Once again he said: “It was in the 
cards, because I’ve got two daughters the likes of which 
nobody else has got, eh, Michela? I’ve got a mute, even, 
which nobody else has got. But if only you were ugly, 
if you had been ugly and stupid, Michela...” 

Speaking was an effort for him and he didn’t finish, 
but he kept on trying to see into her eyes, to see if those 
eyes he knew were different now. He squeezed his 
daughter’s cold hands tightly, as though he were trying 
to break them. He might even have wanted to break 
them. 

The officer turned to him. “I’m sorry, Vietri. This 
is one of...uh...thisis... But, anyway, you mustn’t 
start planning revenge now.” 

Nicola looked at the officer’s smooth skin, and one 
would have thought the face was that of an utter stranger 

to him. 

“Revenge? No, of course not... ” he said. “Nobody’s 
thinking about revenge. And for a man who’s going to 
America, then .. . if you’re going to America you can’t 
think about revenge. I know, know...” oh 

-“You’ve got a clean record and you mustn’t stain it, 
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Vietri,” the officer said. ‘““You’ve always been a good — 


hard worker, and you must remain that.” 

“Of course, of course... A good hard worker...” 

“A fine worker with a clean record. You mustn’t stain 
it now. In this sort of thing, why, take me, for example. 
But why dredge up the past? You know my story — 
every detail of it. But it’s water over the dam now. 
Quite. Mind what I say, to think of revenge would only 
lead to another tragedy. The law will punish these 
criminals. The law can handle them.” 

Nicola was silent. Again he was searching out 
Michela’s eyes. He removed a straw that was caught in 
her hair. Then he turned to the group. “‘Will you excuse 
us now?” 

The men saw them walk slowly away. Nicola was 
tall, a little stooped, as he led his child by the hand. 

“Very well, the rest of you can go now,” the officer 
said presently, with a trace of embarrassment, and one 
by one the men went their separate ways, leaving the 
officer alone, listening to the music. The music was rest- 
ful, from time to time mixed with the trill of women’s 
laughter. 

Someone came out through the main door and climbed 
into the parked car. He heard the abrupt thud of the 
door as it shut. The car circled the fountain, nosing out 
the road to Campobasso, and the officer caught a glimpse 


of the shapeless mass of Deputy Serpico slumped back in 


the rear seat. 

The officer paced the gravelled park. 

““Ambrogio. Oh, you and your rank, Ambrogio! Thats 
all you’ ve ever thought of — your rank, Ambrogio!” 

“In this life they're the sort of things we have to expect. 
They happen -” 

“But the rascal knew he could get away with it be- 
cause you’re not an honourable father. It’s thanks to 
your damned career, remember that, Ambrogio. It all 
happened because of your damned career.” 

“IT got them married. What more could I do? Do you 
think I should have killed him? I couldn’t kill him. It 
would’ ve jeopardized my car —” | 
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_ “Naturally, naturally . . . your damned career.” 

“I nipped scandal in the bud. Now they're a happy 
couple.” 

“Happy? Oh, Ambrogio !” 

“Stop complaining. Stop it! If you don’t stop I'll blow 
your head off! Imean it!’ _. 

“Oh, poor Ambrogio, you wouldn’t do that, either. 
Jeopardizing your damned...” 

The officer paced the gravelled park with his hands 
locked behind his back, evoking his personal ghosts. At 
length he sat down on the basin of the fountain and 
stared out at the moon. 
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PART 


November 27. 


TWELVE 


THE rain of the night was followed by a long silence. 

The men, lying in their beds, had listened to it. This 
rain at the end of November, the first to fall in many 
months, would pound the wheat, sown desperately in 
the parched clods, back into the earth. 

Seppe Melfi had waited for the dawn, sucking on his 
_ pipe in the dark, and his woman, on her side of the 
bed, had wakened from sleep, too. Seppe smoked tran- 
quilly, his spirit at peace, listening to the cockerels and 
the drip from the roofs. 

But his wife had woken up out of sorts. She coughed 
dryly, taking in smoke with every breath, and at last she 
complained: “Father in heaven! Stop poisoning the 
air. You'll end by setting the covers on fire. For fifty 
years now I’ve been telling you!” 

Seppe, with his slender head propped against the wall, 
paid her no attention and went on smoking. If there’s 
one thing that does a body good on mornings when the 
weather’s bad, Seppe thought, it’s a good pipeful, and 
listening to the cocks on the beams. Aloud he said: 
‘“‘What else is there left for us oldsters if you take our 
pipes away?” 

“Cursing and sinning and your black hearts,” his wife 
retorted, groaning with her bundle of infirmities: 
arthritis, rheumatism, lumbago, the tiredness of age; 
her ancient flesh was no longer able to find an easy place 
to rest. 

But after a time their neighbours began to talk. 
Sounds of life started up on the other side of the stone 
wall. The Vietris were moving the last of their furni- 
ture; they could be heard dragging it across the fioor 
towards the door. 
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And the old woman, listening to the sounds, said: St 
mean to ask Adele to give me an old jacket. They've ~ 


been selling everything, ever since they got back from 
the Consul’s, getting a train fare together. They’re 
going to America like tramps, with just what they 
have on.” 


“America’s got things,” Seppe said. “In a few years 


they’ll be able to make up for everything they couldn’t 
have here.” 
“That’s clear from the fortune you made!’ old 
Giuseppa put in acidly. 
At first Seppe didn’t answer. For a moment he studied 
his little terra-cotta pipe, and then, without anger, 
said: ‘“You’re stupid — that’s what you are. And 
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people who are stupid aren’t used to reasoning things | ; 


out.” 

“You didn’t make a place for yourself.” 3 

*What’d you expect, that I'd end up owning th 
property Cavaliere Soria’s got?” 

“Tm not saying that, only -” 

“Oh, you’re never good for anything, you women, 
unless you’re lying on your backs,” said Seppe Melfi. “TI 
married off four girls and three boys. Every time one of 
them said: Papa, I’ve got to have a wedding chest — six 
pairs of sheets, mattresses, a set of twenty-four shirts and 
pants, pillow-cases, furniture, and all the rest - every 
time one of them was going to marry I crossed the waters 
— seven times! And in Minnesota it was cold, only 
God knows how cold it was there, and there were 
still livestock thieves loose back around 1920, and 
I had to work my rump off on the farme so’s to keep 
my giobba there, living on just bread and onions. 
Oh, let me tell you I worked! And you — here you 
eis talking to me about making a place for my- 

se 3° 
"Seppe Melfi pulled on his pipe. “I did everything a 
man humanly could,” he added. “But if I hadn’t had a 


family it would’ve gone better for me. American women _ 


like Italians, since we’re used to working and we’re 
cheerful.” 
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The old woman answered with a peevish grunt, but 
‘she had no word to say. 

_ For a time they remained stretched out in bed, listen- 
Ing to the sounds through the wall. Then Giuseppa 
pushed the counterpane back. She was fat and slack- 
_ Skinned beneath her long yellow night-shirt. With one 
hand she pulled the chair close to the bedside, and very 
slowly, very carefully, groaning all the while, she lowered 
_ herself to the floor. Getting into and out of bed had be- 
come a terrible effort, like clambering on to a roof-top 
and down again. 

She hastily threw on some clothes and shuffled over 
to the fireplace in her men’s shoes. There she lit a fire 
and stood close, warming herself. 

Outside, the wind had fallen now, but from time to 
time the thin hiss of the north wind, smelling of snow, 
could be heard. 

“Except in your day you didn’t have to go to Rome,” 
the old woman said in a scolding tone. “Oh, I’ve never 
been anywhere except to the fairs in Morrone and 
Pietrabbondante.” 

. “Tt was different then,’ Seppe mumbled. ““You didn’t 
need heaps of tax-stamps and physical examinations to 
go to America. We were men on the move.” 

“You were men on the move, all right! And we 
stayed at home to raise the young ’uns.” 

She was silent, lost in thought for a moment, baking 
her arms by the fire. Then she added: “They even saw 
the Pope. A great crowd of people from all over the 
world sleep on the pavements of St. Peter’s, Adele says. 
And St. Peter is black, Adele says, and he’s got one foot 
all eaten away by kisses. And the Pope, they carry him , 
in a shoulder-chair, like they do with the saints and the 
dead gentry. And his voice comes out of a funnel. Adele 
says you can hear him for kilometres, and everybody in 
his own language.” 

Seppe knocked the dottle from his pipe. He hawked 
into the white-enamelled chamber-pot on the floor by 
the bed and said: ‘“‘Look here, old woman, let’s get to 
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more serious things now. I’m so blind hungry this morn- 
ing I can’t even see you!” ; 
“They spent seventy thousand lire in the five days 
the exam. took,” old Giuseppa went on. “Between. 
sleeping and tests and rays, a half-year’s work eaten 
u 4? 
“Ouf, stop boring me!’ Seppa exploded, now angry. 


“T tell you, if you don’t make me something to eat, you'll 


have me cursing the Pope, Holy Year, andthe devil 
who'll have you before sunset!” 

“All right, all right. But you men, you don’t any of 
you have religion,” the old woman said. She crouched 
on the hearth-stone stirring wine into a big soup-kettle. 
Then she swung the pot back over the flame so the wine 
would boil the way her husband liked it. 

When Seppe had dressed, he crossed to the far side of 
the room, where the stable was, to see if everything was 
in order. His donkey rolled its moist eyes at him and 
brayed, grateful for its morning barley. 

“Whoa back, ooh!” Seppe commanded in his gravelly 
voice. He threw the goat a handful of grass. Then he 
knelt down, fingering the animal’s swollen teats, and 
began milking. 

“That business of the straw-shed,” he said, stroking 
milk into the basin, “that’s a dirty thing to be mixed up 
in. I’ve never been a witness in my whole life.” 

“Tt’s nothing,” the old woman replied. ““You’ve just 
got to confirm that the land is yours and that you saw 
blood on the straw. The judge, he’s no fool. He knows 
you weren’t there when they forced her.” 

“Anyway, people say they weren’t able to do it. They 
just cut each other up, worrying about who was going to 
go first. But her knickers show something different — 
according to what they say.” 

“It’s a sin and a shame for that poor girl . . . I feel 


sorry for her,” said the old woman. “But, h’m, who 


can prove to me they didn’t do anything. I mean any- 
thing?” 

“Nobody could prove anything to you, of course. If 
you didn’t have such a poisonous tongue . ... ” Seppe 
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said. Then he looked up. “I ask you, didn’t you bed 
with me before we were married?” Ete 

“That’s because you got me feeling sorry for you. You 
were always after me. But then we got married. But 
that poor girl...” 

_ Seppe came back inside with the basin of milk and 
put it in a corner, then went to sit by the fireside. 

“Far as that goes,” he said, “she doesn’t have to marry - 
here. Americans don’t pay any attention to these things 
unless they have to. Virgin or not, a girl has got to bea 
proper girl and a proper wife.” 

The old woman poured the hot wine into a large soup- 
bowl, and into it she broke half the corn cake she had 
baked in the coals the evening before, crumbling it into 
the bowl. Then, sitting head to head and wielding 
wooden spoons as large as ladles, the old couple began 
to eat, smacking their lips. 

They could still hear the jostle of furniture through 
the wall, and from time to time the mute girl moaning 
loudly and Nicola’s snappish voice. The scraping of the 
furniture was perfectly audible, and now, mingling with 
it, a bell was feebly intoning, rising and falling in the 
thin winter air. 

Seppe listened. “It can’t be noon, can it?” he 
asked. 

*“No, it’s tolling a death. Every day someone goes,” 
the old woman said. , 

**Ah, I thought as much,” said Seppe, resuming his 
meal. Presently he announced: “I was thinking of 
making a run over to Lama today and bringing back 
a load of firewood. Might even snow tonight. What do 
you think?” 

“Huh!” said the old woman, but it wasn’t clear 
whether she was for or against the idea. 

The old man was now scraping the last bits of mush 
from the bottom of the bowl, and with the clatter he 
didn’t hear the door open. Nicola stood in the doorway, 
huffing into his cupped hands, 

“Morning, Seppe. It’s a bit raw, eh?” 

“Ah, Cola, it’s you?” said the old man, turning. 
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“Come in. Can I offer you something? What can I do 
for you?” 

“You can let me borrow your donkey,” Nicola said. 
“I want to lay in water for the week. I’ve already got a 
cart.” 

“Ah, the donkey... hem... come in, damn it all! 
Have a glass?” 

“No, thank you,” said Nicola. “I don’t have much 
time. I’m just back from the notary’s. I’ve signed the 
contract giving up the house and the field. I couldn’t 
keep putting it off. And this afternoon Ill be working 
on the aqueduct, where they’re taking bearings.” 

**So I heard,” said the old man. “But just be careful 
dealing with those people. They’re all scared their land 
is going to be taken away.” 

— “They’re only losing a thin little strip — practically 
nothing. And, anyway, however they feel about it is not 
my look-out. I’m just a hired hand.” 

“T’ve heard talk around...” Seppe Melfi said. ““Any- 
way, it’s nothing important. Have you got your 
tickets?” 

“Yes,” said Nicola. “‘Primiano’s taken care of every- 
thing, to hustle me out as fast as he can. He gets angry 
if ever I raise my voice, but he always comes round in 
the end.” Then Nicola looked at the old man and 
asked: “‘Now tell me, what about that donkey of 
yours?” 

Seppe Melfi explained that he couldn’t lend it that 


morning. He was sorry, he said, and he walked to the | 


door with Nicola. 

“No hard feelings, Cola,”’ he added. ““You know, if I 
didn’t need it myself —” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Nicola, annoyed. 

In the doorway they sniffed the air, and Seppe said: 
“At this rate, you’ll be leaving with snow.” 
~ “H’m! Let’s hope not,” Nicola answered. “But even 
if it snows, I’m not waiting around for the next ship. 
There’s just a week left.” 

They parted. Nicola climbed up the alley, and Seppe 
Melfi stood in the door looking after him. As he leaned 
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i against the jamb in the cold, Seppe fished through his 
jacket pockets for some dry potato leaves, to enjoy a final 
smoke before starting work. 


THIRTEEN 


NICOLA emerged into the square. The smells of baked 
pears and boiled pork floated in the frozen air between 
the houses. He stopped short when he caught sight of 
the procession, and leaned against the corner of the wall 
of the curio-shop. A tall man behind him flipped off his 
cap. Nicola wheeled on the man. At the sight of Quinto’s 
poker face, he bit back his words and said simply: 
“Don’t play the fool.” 

Nicola snatched his cap back and held it against his 
chest. He faced back towards the open space in front of 
the hat-shop. He could see the goatee of the hatter be- 
hind the panes of his shop, and his tiny face with its 
fixed look .of everlasting amazement. When the war 
came to Cale, the Germans had fired as they pulled out, 
and a bullet had caught Don Settimio’s wife in the belly, 
but the hatter, who hadn’t heard the firing in the streets, 
thought his wife had fainted and had begun to slap her 
face gently. “Get up, Cinzia!” he had shouted, slapping 
her lightly. “Cinzia, do you think this is the time to be 


fainting?’ The hatter was famous for his deafness, and . 


his wife for swooning. 
Nicola watched the procession. Now the great un- 
dulating crowd was moving more tidily. It was led by 


an enormous image of Christ, limp and contracted on . 


the Cross, with skinned knee-caps and wounds in various 
parts of the body, dripping blood. It had been copied 
from a painting of St. Ignatius of Loyola and was the 
one Cavaliere Soria referred to when at times he wanted 
to play the priest-baiter among liberals at the Club and 
would say that the Dominican friar who had carved it 
must have had a homicidal streak in him. 

“They’re saying you won’t be here for Christmas,” 
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the man behind Nicola, Oliva’s father, said. “They Say 
you're leaving before then. Is that trué, you’re leaving 
before?’ 

Nicola didn’t answer. He went on watching the 
funeral cortége, trying to make out the words of the 
lamentations. ; a 

“Only bad can come from going away before Christ- 
mas,”’ Quinto began again, breathing his tiny voice, 
chilled and anxious, down Nicola’s neck. 

“Nonsense, Quinto. On shipboard, in company with 

everybody, we'll celebrate Christmas even better,” 
Nicola answered. “But I am leaving, at all costs. I 
want to forget this place and everybody in it - rub it 
out of my mind!” 
- Now, mingled with the shuffling feet along the pave- 
ment, they could hear the mourners, and the friars 
chanting psalms. The friars, with their heads bowed, 
praying in grave voices, led the way in a billowing 
group behind the cross borne by a hooded acolyte. Then 
came Don Federico, reading that psalm of Elijah’s about 
the dead dancing on the graves. Every few steps his 
knobbly nose, violet in the icy air, released a drop of 
mucus that spattered the pages of his book. 

Then the coffin was borne past, surrounded by 
women, and their wails rose up load and piercing in 
the cold. Nicola noticed one of the women — she was the 
stranger from Vasto, the one Zelimma, the charcoal- 
burner, had married during the war. Her whole bear- 
ing was that of a city woman. 

“It’s one of the charcoal-burners from Ruccolo,” 
Oliva’s father said. ““Got struck by lightning out in the 
storm.” 

‘He was old. Now he doesn’t have the troubles of 
living,” Nicola muttered. 

“No. He was our age. And he’s leaving five young 
ones, he is,’? Oliva’s father corrected, with a little touch 
of bitterness in his voice. 

The psalm-singing and the wailing of the cortége had 
passed out of earshot. The procession had disappeared 
into the corner, and there was a scent in the air of burnt 
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tallow and flowers mixed together with fried onions and 
boiled pork. Nicola stepped out into the square and 
headed towards the emigration office. : 

“My son, Cola,” said Quinto, right behind him, “T tell 
you, he’s not mixed up in that business. I want you to 
believe it.” 

“Here we go again. It’s the same story every blessed 
time we meet,” Nicola muttered, bored. And turning 
to Quinto: “For my part, I believe it. ve never 
accused your son,” he said. “It’s the law that finds him 
guilty — an accomplice before the fact is the way the law 
puts it. I can’t do anything for him — I’ve been telling 
you this for days — and you yourself know I can’t do any- 
thing. You just like making a nuisance of yourself, 
Quinto. You want me to remember what a coward I’ve 
been, and still am, not to have taken revenge with my 
bare hands.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s the way you want to look at 
sean 

**Far as I’m concerned, it’s all over — finished,” Nicola 
said. “I’ve forgotten the whole affair. I’ve had to. And 
if you forget it, too, the better it’ll be all round.” 

“But how can I forget it, Cola? All Pve got is that 
boy, and they go and lock him up. Ever since they’ve 
had him I haven’t slept, Cola -” 

“Don’t let it trouble you. J have,” said Nicola, fired 
with anger. Without glancing at the man again, he 
strode into Primiano’s office. Quinto leaned against the 
outside wall and dropped his head on his wrinkled neck. 
Standing there, he could overhear what they were say- 
ing inside. He could hear Nicola’s clear-cut voice and 
the whiny voice of the emigration agent. Primiano was 
saying that he had helped Nicola, that he had brought 
influence to bear, and he invoked the saints in heaven to 
testify to his proper conduct. 

They were face to face, Nicola on the near side of the 
counter, Primiano on the other. Nicola Vietri had just 
finished telling the agent, with all the sarcasm he was 
able to muster, exactly what he thought of him. He had 


had to get it off his chest, otherwise it would have 
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- Yankled in him. He hadn’t gone too far, partly perhaps 
because of that counter between them, but still, not flying 
completely off the handle was an effort. 

8b this is your gratitude,” the agent said. “After 
using all my influence, after giving you the chance to 
leave this blasted place =”?- 

“All right, all right, I know about your influence, and 
T thank you for it,” Nicola broke in. ‘‘Which is why I’m 
here. The notary too — and you know this — says you 
especially went out of your way. Really, thanks a lot, 
Primiano.” 

“He can’t stand me,” Primiano said, trembling imper- 
ceptibly. In his nervousness he didn’t notice that he had 
plunged a finger into the ink-pot and was now daubing 
it across some folios of stamped paper. 

“Careful there or you'll be making a mess of some- 
thing,”’ Nicola said pleasantly. 

--Primiano looked at the blotted sheets with a kind of 
horror. He lifted his ink-blacked hand, holding it up 
_ the way certain objects are studied against the light. For 
an instant he was afraid the epileptic tic of his youth 
might return — a tic dating from his time in the army, 
when they used to assign him to the meanest fatigue 
duties. 

- He let out an agonized yelp. “‘That’s your fault, Vietri, 
“you annoy me. You have no... principles!” 

Nicola grabbed him by the lapels and lifted him up, 
dragging him, belly down, across the counter. Primiano 
had asked for it. But Nicola at once shoved him back. 
It was not Primiano, but rather his inky paw, and the 
ruled sheets he would have to do again that calmed him, 
arousing in him a feeling of pity.and embarrassment 
which the agent himself could never have inspired. 

_ “Shut up,” he said. “Don’t talk to me about principles, 

“you — you who’ve never even had the principles your 
“mother gave you. You come talking to me about 
principles!” 

- Primiano remained slumped against the wall, and cast 
his eyes about for some paper. He noticed some in a 
corner, under a chair, and got it to wipe his hands. © 
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‘the hatter’s, but the horse-trader, leaning against the 
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“Get out, Nicola. Get out or else —” - 1 
“Or else what? Tell me.” Nicola smiled. He was the 
stronger of the two and didn’t have to prove it. “Keep 
your shirt on,” he said. “I’m going. And I hope we 
never meet again. But just remember, there’s a Lord in 
heaven for all of us, Primiano — today for me, tomorrow 
for you. You don’t escape. From me, you haven’t got so 
much. But I’m sorry for all those poor bastards you 
milked, to set yourself up — poor bastards who’re digging ~ 
sewer ditches in America now, trying to scrape by.” 
‘“‘What’d you come to me for in the first place, then?” 
said the agent petulantly. 

Nicola looked at him. He thought: If I killed him, 
they’d call me a pig and him a saint! ; 
“Drop dead,”’ Primiano said finally. But Nicola was 
already outside, where he couldn’t hear him. 

Quinto di Spera saw Nicola turn off into the street by 


wall chewing roasted chick peas, didn’t follow him. 
*““He’s a son of a—” f 
“No, you mustn’t swear, Quinto. Nothing’s gained by _ 
swearing,” said Primiano, who had just appeared at the — 
door. He was straightening his crumpled collar. 4 

“Yes, but if I could just take some of that arrogance ~ 
out of him ... My son is locked up unjustly,” said — 
Quinto. ““Do you understand, I’ve got a son in jail and 
I haven’t got any other children?” 
“T know, but they’ll let him out at the trial.” 4 
“At the trial! I want him out now, free like the other — 


one, Ramorra, who’s out... It hurts to think of him in 
jail and innocent.” 


Quinto di Spera whimpered, munching chick peas, 
and standing beside him the emigration agent looked ~ 
like a little dwarf with his metallic, expressionless face. 

“You shouldn’t dwell on it,” Primiano said. “Don’t — 
think about it, itll drive you mad. Look, what do you 
say to a glass of wine?” ] 
Oliva’s father stared at the agent without answering. — 
His whimpering broke off at once. He could hardly ~ 
believe his ears. He knew what a skinflint the agent was, 
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stingy and, above all, high-handed with the wretchedly 
_ poor, the wretchedly poor like himself. But the hatred 

which they both nourished for Cola Vietri bridged the 
gulf; and so as not to let their little, rickety hatred 
perish, so as to shore it up and protect it, magnify it and 
give it substance, Schoolmaster Vincelli had approached 
Quinto di Spera, and had even offered him a drink. Be- 
cause two can hate better than one, two can face the 
world. 

Primiano had come from a city in the east, years be- 
fore. First he had been an elementary schoolmaster, then 
he also sold farm supplies. He had rented out ploughs 
to the peasants, and lent them money for planting. It 
was after the war that he had set up his emigration office, 
and naturally, trading in human beings, his earnings 
had become quite sizable. Church-going mothers who 
saw him at Mass every Sunday, knowing that he was rich, 
tried to offer him their daughters. But Primiano had 
never tripped. Apparently he had had some love in his 
past, and probably disappointment. He alluded to it at 
times with his few friends, who occasionally brought up © 
the subject of the benefits of marriage, but he would 
shake his head. ‘‘Solitude, whatever it is the Gospel says, 

_is meditation,” was his reply. For days, for months, for 
years on end, shut in his ramshackle house on the side 
of the village towards the sea, he had cooked his vege- 
tables for himself — and always vegetables because they 
cost the least — and he had come in the end to have a 
lentil-like face, a lentil heart, and the sharp and nig- 
gardly mind ofa lentil. 

“There, let me lock up and we’ll go,” he said to 
Oliva’s father. ‘‘I’ve really got to have a glass of wine.” 

Never before had he gone to bars or wine cellars. He 

had no idea what they were like. He had become un- 
popular precisely because of his withdrawn character, 
because he was stand-offish and seemed to look down on 
everybody. On various occasions he had thought he 
would do well to come out of his shell, to make the effort, 

_ to take to frequenting such places if only to be closer to 

the workers. His very work as emigration agent would 
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have profited from it. But a tremendous fear of altering 
his way, of appearing any different from the man he was, 
had always prevailed. 

“Well, I'll start now,” he said presently, in a loud, 
clear voice, thinking of the wine cellars. 


FOURTEEN 


NICOLA went down the street behind the hatter’s shop 
and walked into a large courtyard cluttered with worn 
tools, rickety carts, and wagon wheels half sunk in the 
spongy earth. Along the wall were horses tethered to 
chains. 

“Morning, Scocchera.”’ 

The man in*overalls glanced at him without answer-. 
ing, and resumed hammering at the cart-wheel. But 
Nicola gave his shoulder a tug. 

“You’ve got them resting, I see,”’ he said, nodding at 
the horses. “Let me have Vinia.” 

Without looking up, the man answered no. Stub- 
bornly, he hammered away at the wheel, re-aligning it, 
and the cart creaked at every blow. The cart was a 
shambles, mended with patches of iron, but it was still 
all right for carrying water, and as such, it provided 
Scocchera with something of a regular income. 

Nicola walked over to the horses; he made a yoo-yoo 
expression with his lips and the horses bared their great 
yellow teeth. Two of the animals were magnificent, but 
on the other three the hide had grown slack and the ribs 
showed through. 

‘“‘Easy there,”’ Nicola said. And, still speaking to the 
horses, he shouted over the hammering: ‘‘Of course, if 
it’s because of the money, he can tell me. And no 
offence. I won’t have people talking behind my back 
forafewlire.” 

Scocchera stopped working and looked at Nicola. He 
was a handsome man with a mighty head of blond 
hair and light, child-like eyes. ““By Christ, Cola!” he 
answered, annoyed. ‘“You’ve always got to strike some 
damned unpleasant note! The two bays are going to 
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Larino today. And the others I’ve got to shoe. It hurts 
me when you come bringing up money.” ; 

“T know you don’t care about money,” said Nicola, 
stroking Laertes, the’ bay with the white star. “What 
you’ve got you manage on, and nobody has to be told 
that, and you don’t take hand-outs. All right.” 

Scocchera turned his head up like a mild-tempered 
horse being given the whip. Still, he retorted loudly: 
“People don’t usually give hand-outs, and I get along 
with what I’ve got — the simple fact is that all 1 own my- 
self is just these five animals that eat like fiends, and 
- these old tools. But I’m not asking for your money. It’s 
not because of the money that I can’t let you have a 
horse.” 

“Cool down, Ciocio. Have you got breath to waste?” 

“Just keep it up.” 

“Cut it, Ciocio.” 

**And stop calling me Ciocio.” 

Scocchera always put Nicola in good spirits. He had 
been a friend of his for years and Scocchera was perhaps 
the only person he could count on in a case of dire need. 
Nicola smiled and said: ““You know, it’s a pleasure to see 
you get angry.” 

““Not always, though.” 

“Look, now listen closely, Scocchera,” said Nicola. “If 
I wanted to, I could send for you. Look, this is a serious 
thing, and I’m serious too. Prizia would like it.” 

“Oh, Prizia — she’d like anything. Including me dead! 
Right now she’s wild to go away. To emigrate. We’ll 
emigrate, she says.” Scocchera spat at his feet, screwing 
up his face. “‘As far as I’m concerned, America is an 
illusion, one big illusion,” he said. ““What I say is, it’s 
better to starve where you’re born than somewhere else. 
Remember Vincenzo Rimanelli, the one whose son’s a 
writer, and who took it into his head to go to America 
with that broken leg he had, remember around here they 
were all saying he was the luckiest of the emigrants be- 
cause he had a Canadian wife and then in Canada he 
found he had rich in-laws with cars and drug stores?” 

“What about him?” said Nicola. 
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Scocchera fished through his pockets and dragged out 
a crumpled flimsy letter in a-cheap envelope. He handed 
it to Nicola. 

“Here, read this. Vincenzo’s written to me. Just look 
what he says.” 

Nicola opened the letter. Part of it read: “. . . dear 
Italy how much more dear you are now, only I’ve got a 
bum leg and, Scocchera;-you know it’s true, but the boss 
comes and he says “Shake a leg,’ and I can’t tell him I’ve 
got a broken thigh-bone, otherwise I’m out on my ear 
and that’s the end of that, and then this week I had to 

_ spend fifteen dollars to buy glasses for my wife, and she 
says she’ll be glad when my son Giose is here with us — 
but only if he decides to be done with books, because 
they’re no good here, nobody reads here, they’ve all got 
businisse on the brain. And then, I won’t even tell you 
about the Italo-Americans. They’re all hopping mad- 
men, and if things keep on the way they’re going we’ll be 
off our heads too. And, now, just thinking it over real 
good, America is a big fat bluff, they treat us like pack- 
asnes:\', 50° 

The letter continued in this vein. Nicola did not read 
much further lest his inner fire die; he wanted his hope 
for the future to remain pure. He had confidence in 
himself and trust in others. And physically he was in 
fine shape, so what had he to fear? 

’ “Ofcourse, what he says isn’t too heartening,” he said, 

_ returning the letter. ““But now, at this late date, there’s 

nothing for me to do, understand, Scocchera?”’ 
Scocchera went back to hammering at the cart wheel. 
‘America’s got everything,” he said. “‘And you know I 
don’t approve of its politics. ’m a Communist andI can | 
read what’s written about America. You'll be just so 
many slaves, every one of you who goes there. America’s 
got everything and even wants more! That’s why I don’t 
like it. I don’t like it and I’ll never like it . . . Anyway, 

I thank you for the offer.” 

“Tt was nothing. It was just that, seeing so many 

people want to go. Communists and non-Communists, I 

thought I could do you a favour.” 
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; “No. I know the Communists, who’re going. Theyre . 


the ones we call ‘the slicksters’, and in America they be- 
come one hundred per cent Americans — which means 
hopping madmen,” said Scocchera. “I want to stay here, . 
where I was born. What I’ve got is enough.” 

“Well, if it’s like that!” said Nicola, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

A little boy, barely more than ten, pdpped out of the 
house door, chasing a red rubber ball. He was. kicking” 
the ball and squealing. The ball eventually bounced 
into the conduit of dirty water and was swept off towards 
the outlet in the field, and the boy began to scream. 

“Go on, scream your head off,”’ Scocchera said. ““One 
thing’s sure, I’m not going to get it for you. I’d do better 
just to lay you out.” 

The child flopped to the ground, rolling in the mud 
and screaming that he wanted his ball. 

““You’re a swine, Scocchera, you’re a swine if you don’t 
get me my ball back, ” he yelled. 

é “T’m-a swine, am 1? You say that once again and, by 
od cae} 

“‘Scocchera!”’ Prizia shouted from the balcony. “Go 


and get that ball, Scocchera. With all that yelling, the 


child is enough to drive one to distraction.” 

The man turned his fine child’s eyes up towards the 
balcony. 

“Go on, don’t you make it worse now,” said Prizia, 
smiling. 

Scocchera stopped looking at her. Grumbling to him- 
self, he leapt out into the field, vanishing in the thick of 


the cardoons. Prizia was a tall, handsome, authoritative. 
figure of a woman, and Scocchera, her second husband,, 


loved her slavishly. + 
**How’s Ada?” she asked Nicola. 


“Fair to middling. Only she can’t seem to realize that 4 
we've got to sell everything, we’ve got to get rid of all — 
our belongings. We still have to get together money for , 


_ the train,” Nicola replied. 
Prizia nodded. She looked out towards the ‘field and _ 


couldn’t keep from smiling. “He’ s Spinshing | in. ‘the a 
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__ water — oh, the fool!” she said. “And Michela’s just the 
same?” ad 
_ “You can’t imagine what it’s done to her,” Nicola said. 
“But as soon as we’re in America I’ll have a doctor look 
at her. She gives me the creeps sometimes, with her eyes 
always staring, blank, and talking in that strange, stupid 
way.” 

“But it’s nothing, you'll see it’s nothing,” said Prizia. 
“She got a scare. She’s still very young. She had never 
known a man. But she’Il get over it, you wait.” 

Scocchera came back carrying the boy’s ball, but he 
tossed it to the woman on the balcony. ‘“‘And hide it!” 
he shouted. “If he gets it, I’m going to punch a hole in ~ 
it with a knife!” 

“Aw, bah!” the boy said cheekily, scampering indoors. 
- In a flash Scocchera let fly his hammer, but didn’t hit 
him. “If he were my son, I’d teach him some respect for 
me, and he’d have some manners. He called me a swine, 
did you hear him?” 

“Say hello to Ada, Nicola,” Prizia called down from 
the balcony. She went back inside with the ball. 

“If he were my son —” 

“Boys will be boys,” Nicola said. Then: “Is the cart 
ready?” , 

For reply, Scocchera let out a whistle and Duccio, the 
water-boy, appeared from the stable, sallow as ever and 
all eyes. 

“Load the barrels on the cart,”’ Scocchera said to him. 
**What do you do, sleep all the time?” 

_. The boy shook his head no, going back into the stable. 
’ He reappeared with the barrels a moment later. Nicola 
proffered his tobacco-box. 
' **No, I can’t any more,” he said, declining the tobacco. 
_ “You've given up smoking, Duccio?” 
Ke _ “They’ve found he’s got rotten lungs,” Scocchera 
- explained. “‘He’s another one who wanted to go to 
America, he and his woman from Canneto. But then 
» they told him he’s got rotten lungs, and America only 
takes lungs in tip-top condition. So he’s sworn off 
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smoking — though he goes right on seeing his woman in 


Canneto. She’s resigned to dying there now.’ 


Scocchera was interrupted by a little man wrapped i in 


a great black cloak. The cartwright turned on him at once. 
“Did you bring the money?” 
“No,” the man answered. 
“Then the bays aren 2 going to Larino. Didn’t I tell 
you to bring the money?’ 
The man looked at him through narrowed eyes. 


“Listen,” he said, “don’t play the bully with me. Any-. 
thing you’ve got to say, you can say to Don Carluccio | 


himself. Didn’t you promise the horses for this moraing ty 
‘And he promised to pay.” 
“Well, tell him.” 
Scocchera bit his lips, irritated. He turned to Nicola, 


who was standing aside. “You know,” he said, “‘these’ 


people have you calling them “Don’, and look you up and 
down as though you were a mangy dog. Then they come 


asking you for favours — and never pay you! I’d like to’ 


know where they get all their airs.’ 

“Don Carlo’s different, he comes from peasant stock, 
the little man said, making a stab in defence. 

“Then how is it you’re his flunkey?” 


The man didn’t answer. But Scocchera said: “‘Well,- 


all right. One time more or one time less . . . You tell 
Attorney Lepore that the Communist Scocchera is doing 
him another favour. But next time he doesn’t get my 
animals. Next time, if he doesn’t pay up, he can take 
the train to court, or go on foot, for all I care.” 


The man shrugged. He crossed towards the horses, 


pausing to stroke the coats of the bays. 


SO ee a 
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FIFTEEN 


THE lawyer was standing straddle-legged in the middle 
of the road, his red hair all askew, as he puffed at a 
cigarette with an affected, rather spectacular air. But 
you could tell at a glance that he was a good fellow. 
- Scocchera, in his severe criticism of the nobility, which 
he often lumped together with the professional class — 
made up simply of poor apathetic devils without clients 
who were desperately intent on looking busy — spared 
not even Carluccio Lepore, who was just run of the mill 
in his view, because of the simple fact that he owed him 
‘money. But if Scocchera had known the details of 
Carluccio’s life, he would have taken him completely to 
- his heart and would have lent him horses whenever he 
needed them. True, Carluccio was now feverishly bent 
on climbing socially, on marrying into the gentry, but 
he had gone about with patched trousers till he was 
twenty, had starved in Naples in order to take his degree, 
with a poor midwife, madly in love with him, paying his 
fees, slipping him money for books and amusement, 
which she earned by risking prison with every abortion 
she performed. Don Carluccio was now paying court to 
the Cavaliere’s daughter, and reports were that she 
found him “‘interesting”, and was often seen in his com- 
pany. Naturally, strolling out all by themselves... to 

look for daisies . . . Very well, Carluccio Lepore was a 
climber; but at bottom, deep down, he was still a good 
fellow. At least, that’s what people thought about him. 
- Nowhe was standing in the road waiting for Scocchera’s 
horses to arrive: He had taken on Oliva di Quinto’s and 
N. N.’s defence without expecting to receive a scrap 
_ of money — merely to get ahead, to nudge the old guard 
aside a little — and he was forced to go to the Tribunal 
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on horseback because he didn’t own a trap, let alone. 


a little Fiat. And the railway, of course, was too out of 
the way for him to think of taking the train to Larino. 

“Well, if it isn’t the big-time operator himself!” he 
exclaimed, noticing Primiano, who was passing by. “You 
know, there’s a stink in your office that turns my stomach 
every time I go in.” 

He slapped Primiano jovially on the shoulder. Even 
the way he spoke now, notwithstanding the trace of 
mockery in his tone, was not meant to give offence. But 


Primiano’s face darkened. = 


“You take life pretty blithely. You’re like a Cyrano 
cutting and thrusting right and left. But I’d like to see 
you in my boots, that’s what I’d like to see!” 

“Come, what are you talking about? I get pleasure 
out of getting people in a temper, people like the town 
labourers. But you, you who’re comrades of mine — this 
means you too, Quinto, so don’t shy off — with you it’s 
different.” 

‘Attorney Lepore, is there any hope?” Quinto asked, 
harping on his single string. And without waiting for 
Carluccio to answer: ““A man lives for his children — 
you watch them grow, you watch them eat. You do every- 
thing for your children. You Jive for them, Attorney, do 
you understand?” 

“Tm living for them myself, Quinto, and you have 
nothing to object to,” said Carluccio. “Right now, you 
see, I’m waiting for the beast of a Miranda to get back 
here with the horses. I want to make a trip to the gaol.” 

“Then will you tell him — will you tell Oliva — that 

I’m doing everything I can?” 

~ * “Don’t worry. Shall we have a glass now?” 

_“That’s where we were going,”’ said Primiano. 
“What, you?” 
“Yes. This morning . . . well, the world changes, 


me just this morning.” ye oe 
““That’s fine — it’s a real event,” Carluccio said, and he 


slapped the agent on the shoulder again. They walked. 


down the rain-dampened pavement. The houses lining 
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__ the streets and the alleys had three steps in front of their 
doors. In the narrow by-ways; serried balconies — a sweep 

of stairs and terraces with weathered wood or iron hand- 
rails — extended out, so that from a distance-men seemed 
to be suspended in space, trying to climb the sky. 

“You know,” said Quinto, “I talked to the Cavaliere 
to see if he’d take an interest in the case, and you know 
what he answered me? He answered me, it’ll go hard for 
N. N., who’s a second offender, but its different for 
Oliva. But they’ve got to catch Ramorra, the Cavaliere 
said. Because Ramorra can confirm that my boy’s not 
mixed up in it at all.” 

. “Oh, just try to catch him!” said Primiano. ‘The 
Officer says that now it’s turned cold, tramping all over 
the countryside doesn’t appeal to him. But if he just 
had a mind to, he could get that fiend down from the 
charcoal-burners. I’m sure that’s where he is — up there 
with Zelimma’s wife. But he doesn’t feel like going after 
him, since he gets his pay anyhow.” 

“Up with the charcoal-burners, you say? Are you sure 
he’s there?” asked Carluccio, pricking up his ears. 

The emigration agent coloured. He knew something 
because people talked in his office. But he didn’t mean 
to play the part of an informer, and quickly backed 
down. “‘Oh, I don’t say he’s there or anywhere else. It 
was just a hunch of mine. You know. Nothing that 
means anything.” 

Carluccio understood and didn’t press the point. They 
stopped in front of a bar. The lawyer cast a sidelong 
glance at the place and said: ““Good, let’s go in.” 

A fluorescent tube glowed in the bar’s small display 
window, and spaced about, forming a design, were boxes © 
of pastries, little piles of Neapolitan biscuit rings, Bene- 
vento nougat, and perfume for peasant consumption. 

‘TJ like it here better than Crapsi’s,”’ Carluccio said. 

_ They mounted the three steps, but while the lawyer 


and Oliva’s father entered and threw themselves down 


on two punched-iron stools, Primiano stopped by the 
door jamb. The emigration agent was looking at the 
skeleton of a pendulum clock that filled the room with 
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its rusty tick-tock. The grey old man folded over the. 


counter, apparently asleep, his head almost completely 
hidden by his scrawny arms, did not hear them enter. 
- The lawyer called out: “Bring us something, Gimy.” 
The old man didn’t respond. Carluccio rose and, grip- 
ping the bar-keeper by the shoulders, shook him like a 
mop. The old man opened two frightened little eyes, 
mumbling something; then, soldier-like, straightened to 
_ attention. : 
“We want a drink, Gimy,” Carluccio said, releasing 
the old man. . 
Primiano hadn’t moved. He was still in the door 
staring at the clock works. In the semi-lit room the 
measured, creaking tick-tock of the clock was something 
awesomely solemn. With a sense of irritation, he sud- 
denly remembered the cold, unadorned milk bars on the 
outskirts of the cities where he had once been a camp- 
follower trafficking with the Americans. He now felt 
the same awe as then, when he would go into a milk bar 
to make a phone call and there would be pick-ups sitting 
round at the marble-topped tables, their legs spread 
open, and big bottles of milk in stacked crates on the 
wall-shelves, above the owner’s head, while a midge 
radio whispered a dance tune. 


2 


Here there was no radio among the cracked glass . 
globes of chocolate drops, pasted up with gummed paper. 


But still, the pendulum, as he watched it swing, created 


in the place an obsessive music. Primiano noticed the 


music, and it frightened him. The clock was handless, 
but its round white face, its tall black-enamelled Roman 
numerals, looked oddly like the blank face of a man 
staring down at the customers from the upper wall. 

‘What is that thing?’ The agent had entered and was 
now pulling up one of the punched-iron stools. 


The lawyer glanced up at the clock and laughed. “Ah, 
‘death is held contained in clocks,’” he quoted. “I 


learned that back in Jiceo. And by the saints, you’d 
really think so. It’s clocks that bring our deaths. For all 


I care, let them. But Gimy there believes it. In America, 


he picked up an appreciation of symbolism. He was even 
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_ @ member of some symbolist group there.” Then, turn- 

ing to the old bar-keeper: “‘All right, Gimy, what about 
our drinks?” 
~The old-man set a bottle of grappa — Carluccio’s usual 
order — on the table and returned behind the counter. 
“Cheers!” said the lawyer, lifting his glass. 
'.. They drank. And Primiano too, in his capacity as 
host, took a few sips of the liquid that tore at his guts. . 
Quinto and the young lawyer drank considerably more, 
however — especially the lawyer, who began to talk ex- 
_citedly. The emigration agent, focusing on Carluccio’s 
fine bullet-head, was still unable to shut his ears to the 
monotonous tick-tock of the pendulum clock filling the 
room. Suddenly a thought came to him: It’s the way 
_ the honeysuckle nodded back and forth when Lalla 
would be crying at the foot of the wall, he remembered. 

“Take a look and see if Miranda is back with the 

‘horses yet,” the lawyer said to Gimy. Obediently the old 
man went outside into the cold and sat down on the steps 
as if it were summer. Carluccio resumed the exposition 
of his defence. It would be based, he said, on Article 85 
of the Penal Code, and he’d snatch them from gaol by 
' the very skin of their teeth. 
**You’ve got to know how to work it. And I mean to 
- convince the judges. I’m going to show that my clients 
were not conscious of what they were doing. To wrap 
it all up, I’m going to lay before them the findings of a 
great doctor, Richard von Krafft-Ebing, on neuropathic 
- individuals. Krafft-Ebing, do you hear? Anyway, the 
judges I’m facing, I know them all: they’re a benchful 
of ignoramuses. Even without hauling out long support- 
ing quotations, I’ll have swung them over. You’ve got 
- ‘to touch their hearts — their hearts! And I’ll be pleading 

with their hearts in my hand.” 

The more Carluccio drank, the more excited he got. 
He spoke with the obvious intention of enhancing his 


_. importance; and he kept winking at Primiano, who was 


the only one able to follow him, Quinto having lapsed 
‘into a state of utter hebetude. But Primiano, though 
pretending to be listening attentively, was completely 
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abstracted. Before his eyes he could see again the Lake 


of Lesina in autumn, with its great swarms of ducks and 
the hunters crouched in hogshead blinds waiting for 
hours on end, and the wall that separated his house from 
that of the Commendatore. He had been teaching in the 
elementary school then. He remembered how, in the 
summer, the honeysuckle threw a shadow as big as a 
man’s on the gravel in the garden. In the garden there 
had also been a lawn-chair and the physics text. Then 
Lalla would appear from the other side of the wall, to 
take her lesson. And so it went, on summer afternoons, 
for years. He never saw her except when she came 
through the gate for her lessons, dressed in grown-up 
clothes. And then one day, Ernesto came and took Lalla 
away — where, he never learned, but certainly beyond 
the lake, to where the world began. 

And now, for him, it was always autumn, and he never 
sat in the garden, in his lawn-chair. And his honeysuckle 
had grown; in wet weather and, when the wind blew, it 
mingled its tinkle of flowers with that of the Commen- 
datore’s vine on the other side of the wall. And so, 
presently, he started up with: “On and on without 
stopping — but why?” 

He had spoken loudly — it was a kind of awkward, sud- 
den shout — and the lawyer, taken aback, broke off. ““But 
what’s wrong with you? If you don’t like my defence, 
there’re other ways of telling me, don’t you think?” 

Primiano blushed like a child, with a sudden feeling 
of abashment. Fumbling for another drink, he said: 
“Oh, excuse me. It was only the clock I meant, going 
on and on. It’s driving me mad.” 

The lawyer gave him another slap on the shoulder. 
“You're quite a character, Primiano! Extraordinary! 
Here you are a thriving business-man, and yet . . . still, 
you've got your romantic side, and you’re hypersensitive. 
I'd like to get to know you better, Primiano.” 

The emigration agent forced a faint smile between his 
lips, letting his arms fall open in a shrug. “I’m simple 
enough,” he said. ‘‘It’s people, unfortunately, who make 
me out as complicated.” 
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At that moment, the three men saw old Gimy tumble 
aside on to the pavement. Almost at once they made out 


_ his bleary face behind a woman in a green dress and a 


light open coat. She was accompanied by a plump blond- 
haired boy wearing spectacles. The lawyer rose respect- 
fully as the woman entered, bowing lightly to her. She 
responded with a distracted smile through her heavily 
rouged lips. hs Nites 

“Will you take coffee, Gherardino?” 

“No, what do I want coffee for?” the boy answered 


_Tudely. 


“But it’s just what you need,”’ the woman insisted. 
Mechanically, she reached for a packet of lady-fingers 
“rode glass globe on the counter and handed it to the 

oy. 

“At least eat these. You’re ruining your health by not 
eating.” 

Primiano and Quinto di Spera looked at the woman. 
Quinto muttered into his neighbour’s ear: ‘‘Isn’t that 


- Donna Mila, Don Fed —?” 


*S-s-sh!”? Carluccio said, stabbing him in the side with 
his elbow: Quinto swallowed his question. 

In the room there was still the tick-tock of the pendu- 
lum. Gherardino looked at the clock. Slowly, he began 
to undo the packet of lady-fingers. 

“There,” the woman said, as though they were alone, 
“don’t even think about it. Everything will turn out all 
right, you’ll see.” . 

“Oh, you say everything will turn out all right! But 
if you don’t let me go with you, Ill run away! Now, I 
can’t live in this place any more,” the boy replied. “And ~ 
I can’t stand him any more, with all his pompous 


The woman stroked his hair lightly. Her hand was 


plump and ringed. The gold glittered in the light of 


the fire-pan. ; 
“You shouldn’t exasperate him, darling. Actually, 


he’s a good man, and he’s fond of you. And really, if I 
_weren’t so busy —”’ 


“You see, you don’t want me!” 
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- “No, it’s not that at all. And what’s more, you’ve got 


school to finish.” ; " 

The woman sipped her coffee. But Gherardino, sud- 
denly caught up in a wave of anger, turned and hurled 
the packet of lady-fingers against the white face of the 
clock. The ticking broke off almost at once and a dizzy, 
humming sound of a spring running down invaded the 
room. 

“Because you’re living with someone else, that’s it! 
I’m just an extra person — a bother!”’ Gherardino burst 
out. + 

“Be quiet, silly!” the woman said. But Gherardino 
didn’t hear her. He had caught sight of Quinto and 


grew paler than ever. With a resolute step, he strode 


towards the table. ; 

“Ha! So he’s right here,” he said. “Now just let me 
ask you if it wasn’t a filthy, foul thing. Come on, admit 
that’s what it was, filthy and foul.” 

Quinto di Spera looked up stupidly at the boy, thén 
turned to the lawyer. ““What’s he talking about?’ he 
asked. ‘“‘What’s he want from me?” 

Carluccio smiled. A gay light danced in his eyes. But 
he said: “Don’t take it so hard, Gherardino. Such 
matters are best left to justice.” 

“A fine thing justice is!” said the boy, getting angrier. 
“For me, they’re major crimes, punishable by life in 
prison. Anything but the Larino gaol.” : 

“Gherardino, stop it now!” the woman rapped out 
irritably. “Come here, come along.” 

“T’m coming. But I’m going with you, Mamma. 
I can’t stand the faces here a minute longer. Nor Uncle’s 
... Why, he plants himself in front of me and yells - 
do you know what he yells? He yells: ‘Rape!’ And he 
thundered at me as if I was to blame for it all.” 

“Will you keep quiet!” the woman burst out hotly, 
She threw some money on to the counter and dragged 
her son out after her. 

_ When they were at last alone again, Carluccio relaxed 
into laughter, as though freed from bonds of anxiety. 
The three men got up and crossed the room to peer out 
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_ from behind the curtains. They saw the woman and her 
_ son climb into a carriage and settle into the back as 
though to keep from being seen. The carriage started 
off at once and turned into the street leading to the 
station. : 

~ “Then she’s taking him,” said Primiano. 

“That she is. The boy would have gone crazy if she 
hadn’t come. It was getting to be like a sickness with 
him,” the lawyer said as he walked back to his seat. “He 
must have had quite a crush on the Vietri girl.” Then 
Carluccio declaimed, choosing his: words carefully: ‘In 
_ the Italian provinces nothing remains but Latin, misery, 
and the libido. Do you know that Don Federico has 
- taken to scolding the boy in Latin? In silvis quoque ac 
 nemoribus, per antra et cavas rupes — What do you think 
of that?” 

.. “But what did he want from me?” Quinto asked 
idiotically. 
_Primiano got up, flexing his legs a couple of times to 
_ stretch, and then said, looking out at the passers-by, but 
answering Quinto: “He was just a bit over-wrought. 
He can’t stand the town and his mother didn’t want to 
take him with her. You know how youngsters are — the 
. City is the first thought that enters their heads.” 
_« The scene had filled the emigration agent with an in- 
_ definable sadness. They’re always quick to yell rape, he 
mused. And now Don Federico — a priest — he’s joined 
the pack. But I myself lost Lalla, little they know about 
that. Fate spares no one. 
-..“T’m going back to the office,” he said presently, aloud. 

“You, Attorney Lepore, you can have what’s left of the 
_ bottle. Take some to the boys in gaol. All they give 
them there is water, you know.” 

_ And Primiano left, a small man drawn in upon him- 
self, office-bound with his precise, regular step which 
_ was the very expression of his loneliness. 


SIXTEEN 


“Wuoa, there!”? Nicola called, jerking on the reins. 
Vinia drew up and stood quietly on the edge of the road. 

Seated on the cart shaft, with his legs falling in mid- 
air, Nicola saw them gallop past on the highway - Don 
Carluccio in that black suit of his that made him look 
like a country priest, with his great red mop of hair 
flopping on his high white collar; and his companion, 
Miranda, black-cloaked, bent over the mane of the 
second horse. They were riding hell-for-leather, sending 
a thunderous tattoo of hoof-beats through the paths 
that wound into the bushes. 

Nicola narrowed his eyes, following them until they 
were out of sight. Then: ‘“‘Ooh, Vinia!’’ he shouted. 

He slapped the reins against the mule’s back and 
started up again. The cart creaked, rocking rhythmically 
over the road metal, in a way that seemed a plaint. And 
the empty barrels as well, now that the mule had turned 
on to the cart-road along the river, were knocking against 
-one another and setting up a dull drumming sound. 

The cold, smarting like a tight gag against his mouth, 
gave him a fresh sense of vigour, but relaxed him too. 
And because of this, more than exactly remembering, 
he felt as if he were descending into a vortex of ever- 
repeating images that were now stripped of all violence 
and were almost alien to him. 

He could hear the deep voice again, back in the 
moonlight, saying: “J’m sorry, Vietri. This is one of... 


uh ... this is... But, anyway, you mustn’t start plan- 
ning revenge now.” And himself: “For a man who’s 
going to America ,. .” Then: “You mustn’t stain your 


record, Vietri, it would only lead to another tragedy.” 
Yes, just another tragedy, Nicola said to himself. 
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But the men standing so serious and understanding 
behind the officer, why had they then begun to shift 
their feet and hum and haw for no reason? 

Yes, just another tragedy! But now I’d like to shout 
and tell them all — oh, I’d like to tell them that there’s 
no point in making a tragedy out of it. But a tragedy 

is just what they wanted, they wanted me to forget 
America, to forget work; because what happened was so 
_ serious. : 
But in the same way, I can’t do what I’d like, because 
tragedy starts with a rifle, and then you never can tell 
where it'll end. As I said to Ada: “God only knows 
where it'll end, but surely not in America.” Now 
Nicola could see himself squeezing her hands in his 
and wanting to crush them for no reason he could tell, 
and Michela there, quiet as quiet as could be. And so 
_he had said to her then: “Jt was in the cards, wasn’t it, 
Michela?” 

I said it was in the cards, and she kept still, and her 

hands were cold. Then we went home and no one had 
any desire to talk, but when Ada saw her: ‘“‘What’ye 
you been up to, you little slut?” she said. ‘‘You little 
slut,” she said, and she wanted to fly at her when she 
‘saw her, and it wasn’t because the poor child was to 
blame. 
_. She looked at the blood on her legs and the straw still 
stuck in her hair. It was probably because Ada saw this 
- that she wanted to whip her, but not even Ada could 
think straight that night, so I had to grab her by the 
arms and squeeze her, squeeze her, squeeze her, and 
. then, I think, I also shouted: “Get out of the way! 
~ God! What’s got into you to be behaving like a half- 
wit?” 

Like a half-wit, I said. I shouted. I shouted, and on 
the other side, in the Melfi’s house, old Giuseppa must 
have thought — I’m sure she did — that I was murdering 
i etoem i 

_. That night, though, we took Sira into our bed with 
us. She lay there moaning in the middle, and she 
wouldn’t stop. She kept looking behind the curtain, 
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where Michela with her pale face was lying on the 
mattress. f : 
Was Sira crying or was she angry, or what? Who will 
ever know? Oh, what a fearsome noise is her crying 
without sobs! And whenever I hear it, and I’ve heard 


it always, always, always, for a whole lifetime, every day © 


of her life and my life, whenever I hear it I think of God 
and of His joy in having cre — 

“Do not be blasphemous,” says Ada. “God will help 
us, you'll see. You'll see...” 

And me: “‘But what God, what God?” 

“Don’t be blasphemous, don’t be blasphemous,” Ada 
repeats, and then I’m quiet, and suddenly I feel all 
alone, with hell yawning open under my feet. 

The cart creaked terribly on the down-slope, as 
though it must fall apart then and there in the miry 
ruts. Other carts passed, on the way up from the river, 
and donkeys in single file along the barren shoulders, 
with zinc-lined panniers tied fast_to their sides, air-tight 
and filled with water. The men greeted one another 
with deep-throated grunts, and their faces were set, like 
hardened earth. 

Seated on the cart shaft with his legs dangling. Nicola 
could not see either the road he had covered or the road 
that lay ahead. But, anyway, he didn’t have to see it. 
Vinia had it stamped in her mind: the road flanked by 
wells along the railway, travelled by men in an endless 
procession up and down. Vinia knew that a little farther 
on, once they had rounded the hilly ridge, the plain 
began, a long valley extending down to the sea, where 
the railway began, racing straight inland with its black, 
humming telephone-poles. She would have to stop there, 
a little south of the river. 

In the summer the sun broils among the rocks and the 
grass is stiff, and you can curl up in it, smoking leisurely, 
waiting for your turn to fill your barrels. 

But what a bore it is waiting half a day to fill your 
barrels, and hearing the women and their quarrels, 
Nicola thought. Then he remembered the lawyer. He 
came to the house with his picture smile, like the smile 
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of somebody who brushes his teeth every morning, and 
I told him I couldn’t even find peace in my own house. 
He had been giving a party for his daughter, who was 
returning to the city, on the evening of the crime, and 
it was he himself who told me about the water. He said 
none of them believed that the water dumped out of 
the window had made those hooligans... 

“Ruttish.” 

“Uh, yes, ruttish .. .” 

Then I had to sit down again, and several times call 
to Ada to get her to take Sira out, out into the fields, to 
_ let her moan in the fields. 

“Tt’s my head.” 

“Hot packs are what you need. It’ll go away then.” 
And he went on smiling. Lawyers always smile. And 
then he took to talking about responsibility, the Penal 
Code, and gaol. He said he was the only one who could 
work out a way so they’d be sent to prison — “Take her 
out to the fields, Ada’ — for a good long spell. 

But then I said: ‘‘Jf that’s my look-out —”’ 

“By God, Vietri! Why, that’s like ‘owning up to a 
short supply of grey matter, after I’ve been here talk- 
ing to you for half an hour.” 

“Grey matter?” 

“Brains,” he said, tapping his forehead, and I was out 
of my seat like I’d been bitten. But my head was still 
aching, so I only asked him if he had come to insult me. 

“Insult you? Oh no. Nooo! Don’t be so quick to take 
things amiss, Vietri. In that case I’m sorry. I only wanted 
you to understand, in the time I’ve been here, that if you 
engage a lawyer you can have confidence in, someone 
who'll look out for your interests, you'll be able to defend 
- yourself in this affair.” 

“Ah, yes, this affair. . .” I said, and I thought of 
Quinto and the way he had dashed out of the door the 
time he came to see me about the same thing. 

“This affair,” he repeated, and then I said: “It’s none 
of my concern, Attorney Scipioni.” 

“Of course it’s your concern. By bringing action as 
the complainant...” 
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‘“‘What about bringing action?” 1 said, looking at him. 
But I shouted: “Ada, take her out to the fields, Ada!”. 


: 


My head was hammering away again, and I could feel _ 


my brain trying to burst into the outdoors, just like 
Quinto, the way he had rushed out. 
“‘4da, the mute! Take her out to the fields, Ada. 
Ada, there’s room in the fields, all the room she needs 
for her noise.” 
I could hear Michela and Sira behind the curtain, 


Michela going: “S-sh/’? And the lawyer was still wait-_ 


ing with his hands folded over his knees, waiting for the 
complainant. So then I said to him: “We're going to 
America. That trial is none of our concern.” 

_ “But if I’m present at the trial,” he insisted, “if ’'m 
there as attorney for the complainant, I'll see that they're 
thrown in gaol for years. I’m on excellent terms with the 


public prosecutor and the judges, and your daughter's . 


seducers will have to beg you to let them off with a whop- 
_ping prison sentence.” : 

On and on he went, talking about seducers, the com- 
plainant, and prison, and my brain wouldn’t work. But 
at last he went. When the lawyer left, Michela came out 
from behind the curtain and began to cry again in her 
handkerchief; she began to cry the way she had been 
crying, then, for days. 


“That pig has frightened her, Ada,” I shouted, mean- ? 


ing the lawyer, and Michela cried even louder then. 

Michela had been crying for days. She was strange 
and simple-like. Sometimes she screamed, clutching at 
her throat, with her nails digging into her flesh as if she 


was trying to choke herself, but then hardly any sound - 


would come out. Often, in her sleep, she would scream 
like that, suddenly sitting up on the bedclothes. And 


other times, huddled close by the fire; on the hearth- 


stone, she would look at me in a terrible way, so that I 
had to turn my head away — me, her father. Ada 


thought that something had come to life inside her, in 


-her blood -— her hot blood. But Ada didn’t insist on this 
much. 


If it were so, Ada said, if what she thought was true, . 
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> well, Ada said, it was worth it, it was really worth put- 
ting a pillow over her head one night while she was 
sleeping... 

_ So Michela began to cry into her handkerchief, press- 
ing her nose, and Scipioni was gone. I called to her, I 
took her by the hair, I pressed her hard against my chest, 
and again I could smell that odour she had, like wet 
leaves, that leaf-smell or bed-smell or soap-smell, that her 
mother also has. 

And so I asked her, trying not to raise my voice: 
“You're holding something against me, aren’t you, 
Michela? Why don’t you tell me? You think I was 
wrong not to take the lawyer. Tell me, isn’t that it, 
Michela?’ 

She was sniffling into her handkerchief and shaking 
her head no, no. Then she said: “No, that’s not it.” 

“Well, tell me what I can do. Tell me why you're 
crying, why you scream, why you look at us all that 
way.” ‘ 

“I don’t know,” she said. And maybe she was right. 
But then, the next thing I knew, I came out desperately 
with: “Oh, Michela, Michela, why aren’t you the way 
you were before?” 

But her mother came in. “Let go, let go of her, 
Nicola!” she said. And then she began to cry too. “Oh, 
Lord! In this house we’re all going mad, we’re going 
mad!’’ Ada yelled. Then I let go of the girl. Michela 
was flabbergasted and puzzled when I hit her, and may- 
be she was also wondering why all this had been brought 

upon us. She sat with her legs pressed tightly together 
and looked at me, frightened. But after a little, there on 
the low stool, her legs opened again. 

For days and days, seated in that position, for whole 
quarter-hours at a time, Michela would follow me with 
her moist, mule-like eyes, watching me as I went about 

_ the room, staring at my legs going back and forth across 
the floor, as if she had never seen men’s legs before. 

I had to leave the house, swearing, or just desperate 

because I couldn’t swear. So I’d go to see Primiano, and 
take it out on him. I’d ask him for the boat passage, and 
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I'd raise my voice because I was sure he was holding the — 


tickets back and meant to play some dirty trick on 
me. set 


the Canadian Consulate in Via Acherusio, and at last, 


We had already been to Rome for the examination by 


after all the expense and the moments we spent with 


our hearts in our mouths, at last we had the visas 
stamped in our passports. Also we saw the Pope, one 
torch-lit evening at St. Peter’s, and Ada prayed that one 
of the beati being canonized that night would intercede 


with grace for her. We went walking in Villa Borghese. 


and through the zoo, where there were even animals I 
had seen in Africa. But they were dark days, our days 
in Rome, with a mute hanging to her mother’s skirts and 
a half-wit girl staring at the men, all the men that passed 
anywhere near her. ead 
I would run out to see Primiano and take it out on 
him because after Rome it was only the tickets we 
needed so as to leave, and with them our troubles would 
be over, But the tickets wouldn’t come. And we weren’t 


to sail on the Queen Elizabeth any more, because it only 


went to Le Havre, in France, but on some rust-bucket 
from Naples, the San Cristoforo, which more than once 
had come close to going down. Fine, I said to myself — 
that caps it all. But we'll go on any damn thing, just so 
long as we go! I blew up at Primiano in the wild fear 
that he was playing some dirty trick on me, that was all. 


I was afraid those days, all worked up as I was, that it 


would all end in a fire. I’d set fire to my own house, 
down in the cellar. I’d lock all of us in. Id set fire to 
the house and throw the key out in the garden, if only 


- not to have to hear Ada yelling “We’re going mad!” . 


again. Everything would go up in flames, and living with 


nastiness would end. 
Finally, Nicola shook himself together, rubbing his 


eyes as though waking out of a dream. He had arrived: - 


at the foot of the slope, and now, across the plain, set 
between the barren dwarf oaks, he could see the river. 
He kept meeting carts loaded with barrels of water. At 


that point, where the land opened out, the horizon over 
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__ the sea was deep and as clear as glass, and the sky seemed 

breathless. The valley was suddenly rent by a lacerating, 
high-pitched scream — a dreadful cry. It floated menac- 
ingly in the air. Then the train broke around the curve 
in the distance, filling the horizon with charcoal smoke 
and the air with clattering windows. 


SEVENTEEN 


ViniA stood dully, drawn up in herself, and beneath her 
sparse hairs her hide was quivering visibly. Nicola 
jumped down from the shaft and went forward to stroke. 
her long, damp muzzle. 
‘Easy, Vinia, easy,” he said. 
Then he led his cart over to the line of other wagons, 
of which there were a dozen already. At the sight of 
them standing so perfectly motionless, the animals at 
rest, their muzzles in feed-bags of oats, one would have 
thought they had been there always. The well area 
was like a fair-ground, with the people shouting and | 
gathered in groups at two or three points on the embank- 
ment drawing water; the only things missing were - 
children’s rattles and the awninged stalls of hawkers. 
Nicola slung an army blanket over Vinia’s back, a 
threadbare saddle-cloth that was barely heavy enough 
to soak up the sweat. And to pass the time he thought- 
forward to Le Piane, the fiat-lands where he and the 
others would be going that afternoon to work on the 
aqueduct. At that moment the surveyor, the foreman, 
and the engineer were in the neighbourhood of San- 
t’Elia with a work gang drawn from those parts. That was 
the rule: they were to hire workers from each district 
the aqueduct would cross, for men without work were 
everywhere. But by noon they would have emerged 
from the woods of San Vito and entered the Cale district, 
and on the line bordering on Le Piane they’d be wait- 
ing for workers from Cale. . 
There had been rumours concerning the peasants 
of Le Piane. For some days now, as the pipe-line 
_approached, the inhabitants of Le Piane had been 
spreading rumours clearly meant to be intimidating, . 
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_ They were folk who transacted business with a copy of 


the Penal Code in one pocket and a knife in the other, | 


an unscrupulous sort whom lawyers grew fat on. But 
where the aqueduct was concerned, they’d be butting 
their heads against a stone wall — everyone said so, be- 
cause, for one thing, it was the government, and not a 
private concern, that was putting it through. 

Even so, that surveyor-is just the kind of a man to 
push work in this kind of weather, Nicola said to him- 
self. It’s just like them — they let summer go by, when 
we could have worked fine, and now that it’s winter . . . 

He stroked the mule’s coat, slapping her affectionately 
on the back. 

Anyway, he continued to himself, those rumours 
make me laugh. 

Facing about towards the wells, he was able to see who 
the people were who were shouting. Crowded round the 
wells was a billowing mass of animals’ heads, withers, 
and backs, and over it the three black caps of the guards 
who regulated the traffic and kept order among the 
people going to and from the wells. 

The scene reminded Nicola of the pit in an open-air 
theatre, one of those theatres with papier maché back- 
drops that project voices out into space. In fact, at the 
wells the voices all seemed to balloon and rise into the 
air, where they lost their human timbre, as though 
curdling in the cold. Nicola followed the trail of: the 
voices as they arched briefly through the air; it was like 
following the trajectory of a stone catapulted into the 
sky. 

He was listening to the voices when the man on the 
wagon in front of him called back: “‘Think there’s snow 
in the air??? He was seated in his wagon, hunched and 
» sniffing out over his smouldering pipe. 

“Could be,” Nicola replied. ‘“‘All the same, it hasn’t 

snowed for two years.” 

“Come Christmas this year,” the man said. “This 
Christmas it’s going to spew more’n a metre of it.” 

“It’d be a good thing. A child born when there’s snow 
helps the wheat crop.” 
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The old man spat out over the shaft into a hard, 


muddy rut, looking towards the railway and the plain 


like a velvet carpet on a sloping surface. 


“That’s true, but this is rotten land just the same,” 


said the man. “You treat it well, you do everything you 
should for it, you break your back trying to put it right 
~ and all the reward you get is quitch grass coming up 
first and killing your wheat.” ) 

The man was hunched over, talking slowly and puff- 
ing on his pipe. His back was covered with so many 
different coloured patches that at first glance it was 
impossible to tell where and what the original colour of 
his jacket had been. 

They listened to the voices. The voices were. hoarse 
and loud. Presently the man grunted: “‘Hear the women? 
It’s always them — quarrelling and trying to get away 
with something.” 

“Tt’s the cold that makes them restless.” 

“The cold, you say? I say it’s the cold and the heat! 
Everything makes them restless. It’s their nature. 
They’re made of another kind of paste, that’s what it is.” 

Nicola looked at the man. He thought he knew him, 
but when the man turned Nicola saw the hexagonal- 
-shaped face of a countryman he had never seen before. 
He asked: ““Do you work for a landowner?” 


The man smiled. “‘Manner of speaking,” he said. “TI 


own my own land. I’ve got a farm at Lama. But I hardly 
ever go into town. It’s habit with me now. I say, you’re 
not Cola Vietri, by any chance?” 

“That’s me.” 


4 


where quitch grass, wavy and swaying, could be seen’ 


Nicola shuddered to think that the man would know” | 


all about him and tell him what he thought. It seemed 


now as though everyone who met him was interested in ' 


nothing else and insisted on talking to him about’ it, 


some expressing regrets and others marvelling at his. 


cowardice in not seeking the customary vendetta. 


And so it was with a trace of bitterness that he said: 
“Of course, I’m famous now. Everybody knows who I 


am.” t 
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-» “Famous, you say?” asked the man, continuing to 
emit smoke. “I was just wondering to myself, because 
you’re the spit image of your father. He was all right, 
your father was. A wizard. I remember one time we 
‘Went to buy some pigs together, in Pescolanciano, and 
‘there were stars out, and he looked up at them and 
talked about the fair according to how the stars were 
- arranged in the sky. And he said, that night, that they’d 
sell us sickly pigs if we picked the white ones. The two 
men with us laughed and went right on and bought 
white pigs, because they cost less. But they turned out 
sickly, just the way your father had foreseen.” 
_. Nicola smiled at this recollection of his father. They 
had called him “Uncle Vania” and consulted him even 
“more than they did doctors. He cured various skin 
eruptions in children, and he could tell a young person 
whenever he looked one in the face (normally, he never 
looked at anyone), how long he would live or not. He 
had a little knowledge of the occult, and there were 
those who claimed that -he could even cure cancer. 
Nicola’s childhood had been populated with characters, 
wizards, and fantasies. But now he knew that his father, 
' Vania, had been in his day simply a poor devil, a harm- 
‘less quack who dispensed a little hope, the thing people 
needed if they were to be made well again. Vania had 
- had nothing else to offer, but that had been enough for 
him to be well remembered. 
.“And what’s your name?” asked Nicola. 
_ “Antonio Scardera — class of eighty-seven. I’ve got a> 
’ grandson who'll be saying Mass. He was set on becom- 
ing a priest. What do you think about it, did he make 
a mistake or not?” 
“Oh, they’re so rare nowadays, calling like that, that 
_ ‘when someone says he wants to be ordained, maybe he 
“really means it, and you’ve got to believe him.” 
**That’s what I think myself.” 
Once again they could hear the women screaming and 
shouting, and the whinnying of the horses. From time 
_ to time calm would settle over the group, such a great 
silencing’ of the voices that one was almost afraid to 
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break it. Only the guards, whose black caps floated here 
and there, would break it as they rapped out orders, 
and their rage, their annoyance and boredom at being 
stationed there instead of somewhere else, was clear in 
their tone. 

Nicola drew his cart up a little more, maintaining its 
distance from that of the old man with the pipe, as the 
others gradually dispersed and moved out on to the road 
behind. Then he let go of the halter and, lighting a 
cigarette, made a little tour of the wells. 

It was the women who had been making all the noise. 
Lightly clad and numb, their noses pinched with cold, 
they were squatting in a row on their copper amphoras, 
stamping their feet and drumming on the containers. 
One of them was Rosanna Secca, a woman from Lucania 
with a protruding forehead and horse lips, formerly an 
itinerant hairdresser. The day her husband, who had 
been a road-keeper, died, she stopped where she was, in 
Cale, and had since occupied herself in match-making, 
working as a go-between. Now, to take her mind off the 
cold, she was staring straight at Guard Number One, 
old Nunzio, and hoarsely singing a song of her native © 
town: 


**Nu iuorno ce d’a’ sete me murii 

pe’ nnanze ce ncuntrai na funtanella .. .” 
(One day when I was dying of thirst, 

I saw a fountain before me.. .) 


The guard looked at her and swallowed. Springing 
on his toes, he walked round behind the row of squat- 
ting women, slapping his trousers with a willow switch. 

Rosanna Secca followed him with her eyes, turning 
on her up-ended amphora to keep him in view. And she 
began again: 

“*Tante ca era fresca e bella 

le iunegghielle nterra ’'appuggiai. 

Oi ndani, oi ndanad .. .” 

(It was So cool and beautiful 

that I fell on my knees in front of it. 
Oi ndani, oi ndana .. .) 
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“Rosanna, you’ve got to stop it now,” Nunzio said 

“May I ask why? Is singing also forbidden here?” 
“No, it’s not forbidden, but you mean to be cheeky.” 

Rosanna smiled and pretended shame, then she 
turned back towards the wells again and said: “ ‘Oi 
ndani, oi ndand’ . . . By the Virgin Mother of .Fondi, 

what a fool he is!” . ~ 

Suddenly a crowd gathered round the nearest well 

and the sound of another uproar went out over the plain. 
Old Nunzio had been waiting for just such an occasion 
to vent his irritation. Nicola could see two women, all 
ruffied up, pressing, pushing towards the well, butting 
ahead with their copper amphoras held out like shields. 
_ It was midday; a wind was rising from the sleepers 
between the tracks, and the shouts of the women as they 
fiailed at each other, bellowing like animals at slaughter, 
in an argument over the right of one of them to draw 
water before another — the whole great uproar was swept 
away by the wind. Meanwhile the women in the rear 
of the line had also swarmed forward, and, adding to 
the confusion, were trying to force their way to the head 
of the line in order to snatch up a bucket of water and 
make off with it. 

“Easy ... Stay in line, damn it. Stay in line!’’ 

“It’s her fault, she pushed in front of me.” 

“Liar! I’ve been here for two hours without so much 
as a glass of water.” 

‘And what about me? I’ve got witnesses to prove I 
was ahead of you.” 

“Guard, let them blow off steam. When they’ve 
finished pulling hair, they'll have bile to drink. I’m 
- going on up ahead, though. I’ve got two young “uns at 

‘home, and if I don’t get back they'll be falling in the 

‘fire.’ . 

“That would be a pity. But you just stay where you 
- are and wait your turn, Incoronata.” 

“But good God, if they don’t stop brawling!” 

~ “Oh, they’re going to stop, you just watch.” 

Guard Number Two, Pasquale Morunni, wedged 
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himself between the two women who were fighting and 


began swinging at them with a willow switch. The two 
women, Giuseppina Mansi and Elisa Castrataro, their 
hair flying and faces scratched, stood dumb before the 
guard’s attack, looking at each other in astonishment. 

Morunni said: ““You must be mad if you can’t be 
reasonable.”’ 

‘Maybe so, but we’re not your servants. What do you 
mean by whipping us?” 

Giuseppina Mansi, who of the two seemed to be the 
more entitled to draw water next, suddenly flung herself 
at the guard, who was still switching her thighs with the 
willow, and dug her nails into his cheeks. She pulled 
them back dripping with blood. But instantly, as 
though the very sight of blood had fired her even more, 
she began to slap him, screaming like a madwoman: 
“You just remember, Pasquale Morunni, one of these 
nights they’re going to carry you home with your hide 
full of buckshot.” 

Guard Number Three, a portly man, raced to the 
scene with Nunzio. They piled on the woman, who was 
still clawing at their colleague, and twisted her arms be- 
hind her back; then they dragged her swiftly through 
the mud for about twenty metres, every few steps 
forcing her now unrecognizable head into the yellow 
pools, until the woman finally fainted. 

Almost by magic the uproar round the wells, and all 
the talking, broke off. 

Bent over on the ground, holding his head in his 
hands, Pasquale Morunni wiped the blood that was 
streaming down his face. He was still holding the 
willow switch clenched in his fist, but when he realized 
it, he cast it aside. 

“This is all because the forces of law and order don’t 
have manners. It’s like in the time of the Bourbons,” 
the old man with the pipe, the friend of Nicola’s father, 
said calmly. The others had been afraid to utter a word, 
but not the old man. And he went on: “‘And now, if 
someone’s killed because of this, whose fault will it be?” 

He seemed to be questioning the guard, who was still 
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; bent over like a manikin, out of breath. The guard 
looked up, his eyes still burning with hatred. He opened 


his mouth slightly as if to answer back — a frog’s mouth, 
viscid and pale white round the edges — but he said 
nothing. Finally he rose and walked towards the woman 
lying limply on the ground. Two men were just lifting 
her into a cart. Giuseppina Mansi looked dead. For an 


instant the three guards.searched one another’s faces, 
_™mute and desolate. They were already thinking of their 


share of responsibility in the affair and of how to justify 
their actions..Gradually the woman came to and started 
to sit up. She was moaning desperately, dry-eyed. But 


When she saw the guards standing beside the cart she 


screamed and tried to jump down. 
“No, be still, be still,” said a young man, restraining 


_her, and at that moment the cart started off. Giuseppina 


Mansi tried to prop herself up against the tailboard, so 


as not to be bounced too much, but her arm would not 
- obey her will; it simply hung. The woman’s eyes opened 


wide with terror. Almost graciously she relaxed and let 


herself lie back in the box of the cart, and lifting her 


inert arm against her breast she began to sob. 

The guards had broken it. 

When the cart was out of sight the people at the wells 
returned to fill their barrels. They drew the water up 


in tin buckets attached to slender, sturdy cords. The 


women only leaned their heads into the dark pits, where 


far to the bottom, because of the continual seepage from 
- the cone-shaped walls, the water appeared to be boiling. 


But the men climbed up on to the well-lips and, stand- 
ing spread-legged, slinging their buckets to the bottom, 


--drew the water up in four strong hauls. A freckled sky 


with vagrant cirrus clouds slipped across the swaying 


’ briny mirror of the water, and the men’s scowling faces 


~ sometimes had bushy moustaches or goatees or knife- 


- cars. P 


- + Nicola, in line, awaiting his turn with the old man 
“with the pipe, thought about Giuseppina Mansi and his 


‘daughter Michela. He could not explain why thinking 


about one. brought the other to mind. Yet for some time 
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now he had found himself-unable to put her out of his — " 
mind. Michela, sitting in the part of the chimney-corner 
where the firelight cast wisps of shadows on the wall by 

the salt and vinegar bowls, kept staring at him with her 
moist, expressionless animal eyes. 


EIGHTEEN 
“S.... like a mule,” said Ada, using one of her husband’s 
expressions. Then, in a sudden outburst of anger, she 
shouted: “I’m talking to you, deaf girl, daughter of my 
unhappiness!” 

Michela was huddled in the chimney-corner nibbling 
her lower lip continuously, and the firelight lit up her 

- set, sculptured face. From time to time, however, she 
wriggled and moved the upper part of her body. She 
stirred the coals that tumbled down from the heap, and 
the wood, but her movements were extremely detached 
and lethargic. She turned, letting her gaze drift through 
the empty room again, as though her restless eyes sought 
a point to settle on. 

_ Invariably she ended by looking at Ada. She would 

let her eyes slide over her mother as if she wanted to un- 
dress her, and Ada could feel that implacable stare on 
her whole body, on her swollen belly which she tried in 
vain to hide by wearing the outsize clothes she had worn 
when she was with child. She was not pregnant now. 

Still, the swelling caused by the heaviness she felt inside 
_ frightened her as though she were, and to no avail she 

- scolded her daughter, cursed and ordered her to spit out 

her rotten blood, to spit it out at her feet. 
_ Now, in a monotone, she repeated: ““You are my great 
unhappiness. You want to drive me to despair. You'll 
have your father killing us all if you don’t stop playing 

-the mute. We’ve already got one in the family. Michela, 
you must speak, You must talk - even scream — like the 
rest of us.” 

Sira began to moan again, and Ada crossed the room 
and, standing in front of her, shouted: “Shut up! Shut 
up! You’re splitting my head with that whining.” 
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Sira continued to moan plaintively Then in a weary, 


discouraged tone Ada said: “Michela, you do it, make 
her quiet down. You're the only one who can make her 
be quiet. Tell her to be still for a little, she’s driving me 
out of my mind. I’ll end up going mad myself, having to 
listen to her moo-moo, moo-moo.” 

There was a catch in Ada’s voice, a sob, and she knelt 
down on the floor and took Sira’s hands in hers. The 
child’s hands were dirty, but small and fine. And Ada 
tried to speak to her, to make her stop moaning. But 
Sira did not stop. Timidly, like a poor whipped animal, 
she continued to call to her mother. : 

For some days Sira had been frightened by the empti- 
ness of the house, which kept increasing. She quieted 
down only when the workers came to carry the furniture 
away, and the moment they left she would begin 
again. 

**She’s not a half-wit, the poor child. She just can’t 
talk. But she understands everything, she knows what 
everything is about. There’s no need to have her com- 
mitted to Bisceglie.” 

“Oh, but just let her make me mad enough and [il 
send her somewhere else, as sure as there’s a God!” 

“Don’t blaspheme, Nicola! Isn’t there already enough 
damnation in this house?” 

“Oh yes, yes! But I’m thinking of you, Ada. God, why 
have You damned me with such addled children? What 
evil have I done to be punished like this?” 

“Be quiet, Nicola, please, don’t start calling on God 
again with your dirty mouth. Do it for me.” 

“All right. Everything I do is for you. Maybe I didn’t 
deserve a wife like you, Ada. Maybe I didn’t deserve 
anything — just damnation.” 

“Oh, Nicola!” 

“But I feel humiliated as a man, understand? No 
work, my being idle, our troubles, they all humiliate me. 
I feel as if I’m responsible, as if I’m to blame.” 

“We must have patience, Nicola, and resignation. We 
must have...” 

Now, kneeling at Sira’s feet, holding her hands, Ada 
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~ sought her daughter’s eyes. And in the same weary voice 
as before, she said: ‘““You are a punishment inflicted on 
us too. But what can I do for you? If you could only 
speak! At least you’d be able to tell me your feelings and 
why you carry on so.” 

Sira continued to moan. It was the plaint she made on 
her bad days, and the voice was rooted deep in Ada’s 
brain, the accents of recrimination and dissatisfaction. 

“There now, go to Michela. You'll feel better with 
her, you'll be happy with her. Go to Michela, Sira, and 
ask her to comb your hair. You’ve been wandering about 
ever since morning with it all undone, and you’ve been 
crying ever since morning.” 

Sira turned finally to look towards the fireplace. The 
fire was drawing shadows, dancing on Michela’s face. 
At intervals tongues of flame swept up into the dark of 
the chimney and died. Sira sat looking at the fire. When 
she heard the clump of the workers’ heavy shoes, her 
plaint broke off. 

Looking at their lime-spotted caps in the open door, 
she slipped from her mother and fied to the other side 
aa the room. Michela drew her into her arms and kissed 

er. 

“What do we take now?” asked a thin young man with 
a muddy cap. Ada pointed to the table and several other 
pieces, and the young man grumbled something. He 
glanced towards the fire where Michela was sitting, 
opening his thin mouth just slightly to show two close 
rows of teeth: a fish-mouth. 

Michela did not see the man’s smile, but she saw his 
legs and his rough hands hanging alongside his body. 
As she looked at his legs and his hands, she spoke to 
Sira, sing-songing into her hair. “Now Ill make you 
pretty, sweetheart. I’ll comb your hair like on Sundays 
and you'll be pretty. You'll be the prettiest little girl of 
all, and everybody will turn around and look at you, and 
some of them will say: ‘Look how neat and pretty 
she is!’ ”’ 

Michela hugged her sister to her breast, speaking to 
her, all the while staring at the man’s bony legs. Sira 
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the smell of autumn leaves. Then, cautiously, she slid 


her hand inside Michela’s blouse, and Michela hugged - 


her closer than ever to her breast; she held her tightly, 
tenaciously, and kissed her on the nose and mouth. 


She whispered in her ear: “I’ll make you beautiful. 


Really beautiful! And people will just stare at you. 
People will say: ‘I’ve never seen a child like her. Look 
at her, Gherardino. Go on, don’t be silly, Gherardino. 
Why do you blush if I look at her like this — this way?’ ” 

Suddenly Michela stopped. In her mind’s eyes, now, 
she could see herself on a holiday and men staring admir- 


ingly at her along the pavements. When the image 


faded, when suddenly she came back to reality, she was 
instantly ashamed of the thought. She gently moved 
Sira away, she withdrew Sira’s hand and looked at her. 
Then she began to comb her thick hair, dividing it into 
two sheaves and making a parting with the last tooth of 
the comb. 

“Tt’s a straight road, Sira,” she said, “long and straight, 
est like the road to Rome between two fields of crop- 
and.” 

Sira was quiet, smelling the fine odour Michela gave 
off. Then Michela drew her between her legs and told 
her to go to sleep. Sira closed her eyes and Michela 
looked up at the men again. Ada had gone out. Michela 


could hear her low voice in the alley. The men moved - 


in a business-like manner about the room, and Michela, 
as she watched them at their work, felt something like'a 
warm liquid rising in her belly. She stared at them and 
her lower lip began to tremble convulsively. Her eyes 
were deep and moist, dimmed as though by a veil. 


“The woman’s gone out,” said the older worker. 


Then, “I say, look at the way her lip is shaking, Elio.” 
Elio glanced towards the fire and said, again smiling 
with his fish-mouth: “Go to the door and keep an eye 
ie to see if she’s coming. Let me know when ‘you see 
ere uke 
“All right. But what’s the story?” 


““Be quiet. Get to the door, Mario.” gee 
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was quiet now. She was smelling Michela’s fine smell, 


_ The worker named Mario went to the door and stood 


- with his back to the room. Michela’s lip began to 


tremble even more and her eyes bulged enormously and 
began to leak tears. 

The young man took her by the shoulders and Michela 
leaped to her feet, flattening her body against him as 
tight as a cupping-glass. He held her close, sucking her 
lips. Sira woke with a start, rolling over on the floor and 
moaning at the top of her lungs. She caught hold of 
Michela’s skirt and begun to tug on it, as though trying 
to pull it off. 

“Careful, Elio. Here she comes,” the worker at the 
door warned. 

Elio lifted his head back. His face was flushed with 
excitement and his hands were shaking. With a nimble 
leap he was back beside the table. He called out casually: 
hie Mario, do you plan to earn a day’s wages to- 

ay?” 

“Certainly. But what a cold day it is!” ‘ 

“Well, why don’t you get to work?” Ada put in from 
the doorway. 

“I was just telling Elio that it’s a damned cold day to- 
day,” said the worker named Mario, and he winked 
significantly at his companion. 

““You’ve got to get a move on,” Ada said. Then she 
crossed over to Sira and gave her a slap. “Just stop your 
whining. People can’ hear you all up and down the 
alley!’’ she said. " 

The workers laughed, and Elio said: “‘Let her be. 
She’s just a half-wit, isn’t she?” 

Furious, Ada burst out: “You work! And mind your 
own business!” A 
\ “‘My, what a voice! Let’s go, Mario, let’s try to finish | 

_ up in a hurry. That’s what the lady wants.” 

Michela took her sister back between her legs and 
quieted her again. The mute laid her head against 
Michela’s breast, and Michela in her turn laid her cheek 
on Sira’s head. Her lips was trembling less now, but she — 
could still feel the warm liquid in her belly, slowly dull- 

_ ing her senses. 
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They remained in this position for some time. Sitting 

with Sira between her legs, Michela pressed ber lips into 
her little sister’s hair. After a while she lifted her head 
and looked at her mother. : 
_ Now that the movers had taken out the last of the 
furniture, Ada had sat down on one of the stools; she 
was holding her face in her hands, examining the empty 
house. The house was spacious, but so terribly bare 
now, stripped of all the copper-ware, the kettles, the 
pictures, photographs, furniture — their original places 
were marked by white patches on the walls. The house 
looked larger now, and utterly foreign: like a cold, 
anonymous house the morning after a party. 

Now that it was empty, this house Ada had brought 
in marriage had lost every trace of the intimacy and 
familiarity which years of living there had given it. It 
had lost its familiar warmth, the feeling of security and 
sobriety which the very walls and the objects and 
mementoes once placed about had given out. There 
remained now, in this house of Ada’s, but one chair, two 
stools, the linen-chest they had bought in Rome, and the 
large bowl containing the few essentials needed for cook- 
ing during this last week they would be in Cale. 

Ada looked at her empty house, and at the place where 
the bed had stood. Of their great double bed only a 
huge shake-down filled with leaves and piled in a corner 
was left, where they would sleep now. All they owned 
had been sold for a song, even the objects most dear to 
them, because they had still to raise the fare to Naples 
and a little money to buy dollars for the train trip from 
Halifax to Montreal. 

“In America, Ada, we'll have a flat, a magnificent bed, 
and even rooms for the children. We'll even have a 
toilet, Ada, with running water inside the house. So 
dont cry, you mustn’t go to pieces. If our youth has 
been hard, the Lord will give us wonderful later years.” 

“*You mention the name of the Lord, you call on Him 
to help you, and then you curse Him, Nicola. Oh, ’m 
afraid. The Lord will visit further punishment on us. 
Nicola, ’'m scared of something.” 
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“There's no Le any reason to be scared. Now 
. we’re going away, and we'll be happy, Ada.” 
_ “Happy? Don’t say it yet, Nicola. You have too much 
hope, too much confidence . 

Ada suddenly felt a great sadness at the thought of her 
life. She wanted to cry, she wanted to shriek and so give 
vent in tears to her strange unreasoning fear of the 
shrouded future. She had never wanted to emigrate to 
America and had yielded to her husband’s desire to go 
only because of the unbearable wretchedness of their 
lives here. And because Nicola could talk her into any- 
thing, he could instil confidence in her, he could paint 
things brightly like nobody in this world. 

Ada was weeping silently now, as she often did when 
she was truly sad and alone. With her face pressed 
between her hands, she was looking at the bare walls 
where for twenty years her marriage bed had stood, 
where she had given birth to her children and known 
the protective presence of her husband. A sob escaped 
from her lips, and Sira, lying against Michela’s breast, 
began to moan again. 


NINETEEN 


Some time passed before Ada’s reverie was broken by 
shouts in the alley. She heard a heavy wagon grinding 
over the loose cobbles, and she recognized the voice of 
her husband. She got up and ran to the door. 

“Do you want me to help you?” she called to him. 
Nicola shook his head. A 

He made several trips into the house carrying the 
water-barrels in his arms, and Ada began to line them | 
up in a corner of the room. 

Finally Nicola went to the door and called something 
to the boy in the alley. They heard the wagon start up 
immediately. ) 

**To Scocchera, understand? And tell him I'll be along 
this afternoon.” 

“I'll tell him,” the boy answered. The sound of the 
wagon soon ground away in the distance. 

Nicola walked over to the fireplace. Kneeling on the 
hearth, he reached his hands out over the fire a few 
times. The flame licked his palms, slipping between his 
fingers and fluttering between his hands. 

“Tt’s always a hell of a job going down to the wells,” 
he muttered, staring into the fire. ““But this was the last 
trip,; let’s_ hope.~ 

Ada had returned to her seat on the low stool and was 
looking at the back of her husband’s neck. She didn’t 
reply. 

“IT see they’ve taken everything away. So much the 
better. Even without help, they managed it quickly,” 
Nicola said. 

**Yes, they’ve taken everything away,” Ada echoed. 
“And they managed it quickly.” 

“It’s just as well. Now, with all this open space, we 
can have a dance, a big farewell party.” 
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a Ada’s face darkened. “Please, don’t joke,” she said. 
_““We made space as easy as-anything. The house was 


cleared out so easily. But it'll take us years, Nicola, to | 
furnish a new one.” 

“Years, you say? Not in America, old woman. We'll 
do it quickly there.” 

“Don’t mention America again.” 

“We'll do it quickly, I tell you,” Nicola went on. 
“Anybody who. works hard in that country can get 
te he wants. They say workers even have cars 
RET C, : 

“Cars?” said Ada. “But what would we do with a car, 
Nicola?’ 

Nicola turned at last to look her in the eyes, and he 
frowned. “‘What’s the matter that you don’t like my way 
of talking today?’’ he asked. ‘ 

“Nothing, nothing’s the matter,” she said. “But I’ve 
been looking at our house and it makes me feel 
sirange .:. .”° 

“Come to me,” he said. ‘Let me look at these eyes of | 
yours that want to cry.” 

- Ada closed her eyes with a sudden spell of dizziness, 
but she got up just the same, and went to kneel on the 
hearthstone beside her husband. 

“This is a terrible day,” she murmured, “‘and then you 
with your big ideas...” 

“T can get anything I want so long as I can work,” 
Nicola said confidently. “‘And after a few years, Ada, 
God willing, we’ll even be able to buy a car. Everything 
is possible if I have work. And then these white hairs 
.. . Ada, the first thing, right away we’ll see about get- 
ting your hair dyed. Your hair is beautiful, black, you 
know.” 

“Oh, my hair?” said the woman with a smile. Instinc- 
tively she lifted her hands to her hair, as though her 
trembling hands could hide the first grey strands that 
had appeared on her fine high bird-like head. 

“Your hair,” Nicola said, “completely black — that’s 
your colour. You look good with black hair.” 

Ada shook her head. “I’m getting old now,” she said. 
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“J don’t care about my hair any more. There are more 7 
important things to think about.” 

“You wait, we’ll think about everptiling! Even your 
hair,” said Nicola. 

At that moment Michela spoke. “‘Be still, dear. Here’s 
my yellow scarf, see? This is my...” 

“‘She’s always able to calm her, to make her be g00d,’ i 
Nicola said, looking at his daughters. “But I hope later 
we'll see her calmed down permanently.” 

“Sira is good only with her,” said Ada. “But they 
worry me at times.” 

“Nonsense! They can’t worry you.” 

“You don’t think so?” 

Nicola shook his head. Then he asked: “Well, don’t 
we eat today? I’m starved for something really good. a 

“Oh, something really good?’ Ada repeated. “And 
I haven’t cooked a thing because we didn’t have 
water.” 

“That’s all right, it doesn’t matter. Tonight then,” 
Nicola said. ‘‘I’m starved for something good.” 

“We'll have to buy everything, you know.” 

“Then buy everything. Some meat, say. It’s a long 
time since I’ve had a chunk of meat.” 

Ada listened to him talk, and deep down inside she 
began to feel warm - a sign, probably, that she was 
relaxing, a sign of repose and ease. She noticed it with 
pleasure and smiled, nodding her head. 

“Pll buy you meat. I’m starved, myself, for ee 
good, starved — 

“Ah, agreement at last!” 

“Yes, but just now you'll have to be satisfied with the 
usual meal. There’s nothing else, you know.” 

Nicola nodded and Ada rose. She rummaged in a 
cubby-hole in the wall covered with a flowered cloth 
and took out an earthenware crock and a loaf of bread. 
Crouched by the fireside, Nicola began to eat vora- 
ciously, spitting the olive-stones into the fire. 

“Aren’t the rest of you going to eat?” he asked. 

“They ate before,” Ada eplicd: “They’ re ahenys eat- 
ing, between meals too.” 
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ust: then, Mithoirt warning, ‘Sira began to moan, and | 
ee voice flooded through the house. 

“What’s the matter with her now?” Ada asked, look- 
int at her. There were footsteps in the alley, and Sira’s 
moan mounted almost to a squeal. She was looking 
towards the door and rolling her huge watery eyes with 
a look that bordered on fear. 

es don’t know what’s.the matter with her,” Michela 
sal 

._“Let her come to me,” Nicola said. “I'll give her a 

couple of slaps. That'll stop her nonsense.” 

_ “No, take her outside, Michela. Go next door to the 

ene Ada suggested. ““Go and visit the Mélfis for a 

while.” 

_ The hurrying footsteps in the alley went by the door- 
way, and the dark figures of two workers passed swiftly, 
echoing in the room. The footfalls died between the 
houses at the lower end of the alley. 

“She’s always crying as if somebody was whipping 
her,’”’ Ada said. “This morning she burst into tears the 
moment she saw the men taking the furniture away.” 

- “Very well then, go next door to the Melfis,” Nicola 

said. ““She’s enough to make you go half out of your 

mind with her crying.” 

Michela and Sira went out into the alley and Sira’s 
tears dissolved into silence. Outside, Michela looked in 

. the direction the workers had disappeared, but they were 
gone. 
“They’ve gone,” she said to Sira. “Come on.’ 

‘They went into the Melfis’ house, and at once old 
Giuseppa’s voice could be heard drawling through the 
wall. 

“That daughter of ours makes me so irritable some- 
times that I feel like breaking something,” said Nicola. 
“But by leaving here at least we’ve got a hope of having 
her operated on.’ 

Ada knelt down on the hearthstone again. “Surely it 
will be different after the operation,” she said. ““You 
always have hope, Nicola, and you give me confidence, 
but will your hopes come true in America?” 
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Nicola munched on his olives and bread. As he ate _ 
he spat the stones into the fire and watched the way they 
sizzled in the coals, charred, and turned to cinders. 

“Don’t you have confidence, Ada?” he asked her. 

“Confidence? I have plenty, plenty of confidence,” she 
sighed. “But dreams . . . It’s, this: I’m scared. Pm 
afraid to take such a long journey. I’m afraid .. . !'m 
afraid for you, Nicola. I’m afraid of, oh, so many things, 
and I don’t know why.” } 

“Oh, you women are always afraid of something, 
always full of crazy notions,” Nicola said as he went on 
eating. : 

Perhaps it was thinking of their empty house again, 
or about leaving for a foreign land, or perhaps it was her 
husband’s confident words that melted her, but Ada sud- 
denly burst into tears, and she didn’t know why herself. 
She felt terribly grieved, and there was a great emptiness 
in her heart. 

*“*Are you going to be a cry-baby now?” he asked her. 

Detecting an edge of anger in his tone, she tried to 
pull herself together. ‘‘Don’t be angry with me,” she 
said. ‘‘No, I’m not crying any more. I’m just a silly fool. 
I’m not crying now. I realize it’s no good to be crying 
all the time.” 

Nicola took her by the hair and drew her to him, and 
Ada let herself be drawn. She slid along the floor in 
between his legs and sat up, resting her head against his 
shoulder. She said: “I’m just a silly fool, Nicola. I don’t 
know what’s wrong with me. It’s a kind of premonition 
that gets hold of me at times. Something —” 

“Nonsense! Let’s not even talk about it.” 

“Maybe it is nonsense,” she said. ““But today, when 
they cleared out the house, I felt . . . it was this — it 
seemed, without our bed any more, without our belong- 
ings . . . Perhaps you won’t understand, Nicola. But, 
all of a sudden, a terrible feeling, Nicola —” 

“What bores you women are!” Nicola interrupted, 
but less angrily now. He stroked her head. ““You women 
are always having feelings. There’s no cause to be afraid. 
And besides, afraid of what? I’m here with you, and our 
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_ children are with us. What cause is there to be afraid?” 

Ada realized that he had not understood, and so it was 
futile to try to explain, She said: “Yes, I know. I’m just 
a silly fool, a bore. I keep telling myself that I’m silly, 
over and over. Women are upset over every little thing. 
hse today I felt as though I was dying, do you believe 
me??? 

Nicola smiled. He held-her head against his chest, 
caressing her hair and looking at the strands of grey in 
it. Now she had stopped crying altogether; with her eyes 
shut she was enjoying the caresses. In this same way, 
during the winters of their first years of marriage, Nicola 
had cradled his child-wife, and in this same way their 
first child had come, a boy, but typhus had taken him 
from them, 

Remembering those first years of their marriage, 
Nicola said: ““Now we’ve grown old, Ada. But in those 
first years . . . before we had any children . . . here, 
by the fire, like we are now... do you remember, Ada?” 

Ada blushed. But she answered: “‘Do I remember! 
You used to call me ‘Fox’. Why did you call me ‘Fox’? 
You never told me.” 

Nicola laughed. “‘ ‘Fox’, I called you?” he said. “T 
don’t know why I called you that. But I liked the name: 
_ Fox for you. And you used to do it in a special way, 
- remember?” 

Ada blushed again. But she answered: “Do I remem- 
ber! And you also used to like the way I did it.” 
“Of course, I liked it all,” said Nicola. “But now your 
foxy ways, I’ll bet you’ve forgotten them, haven’t you? 
We’ve grown old now.” 

“J haven’t forgotten anything,” said Ada, speaking 
with her head against his chest. “‘It’s still inside me, it’s 
in me. But we have children now, and I have to keep it 
all inside me. I like it a lot, though, doing it that way.” 

Nicola ran his hand over her body, squeezing her in 
a particular way, and Ada started. “Look... you don’t 
want to...” 

“Be good.” 

Ada tried to get up, but Nicola held her down between 
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his legs. And he laughed: “You're so full of fears, od 


woman. Before, you weren’t so afraid, remember?” 


“Nicola, let me go. Back in those days .. . just after _ 


we were married —” 

“It was different, I know. And we were young. Do 
you remember, we used to say that for us our blood was 
our life and destiny.” 

*“Oh, what good is it to remember now?” 

“Ada, Ada! While your heart is alive, Ada,”’ Nicola 
whispered, ‘“‘so long as your heart is young we can have 
those years back, any time!” 

“But our life has changed,” she whispered. ““We’re 
not the same people we used to be.” 

“We're not the same?” 

“Oh, let me go! ... Nicola, no, no...’ 

“‘We’re not the same people we used to be, Ada?” 

“The door’s open! No, not now! ... Nicola, no! 
The children are going to come in, the... Ah! Hurry, 
yes, hur— Yes, like that... like that...” 


> 
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TWENTY 


AN hour later Nicola was with his workmates. Their 
laughter rang out strident in the gelid air. They were 
walking swiftly, their bodies bent forward slightly as 
‘they skirted the puddles and mud ‘patches along the 
track. Now and then one of them would scrape his shoe 
against a tree trunk to knock off the scabs of mud. 

They looked at the hills and the rocks and the vast 
expanse of rocky countryside bearded with stubble. 
One of the men said: “It'll be dark in two hours. How 
much can we get done in two hours?” 

_ “It’s plenty of time to get yourself shot,” joked 
another, laughing. 

They were silent for a time, and then they began to 
talk about America, as they always did, to take their 
minds off the cold and their long trek. The sheep trail 

they were following across Le Piane seemed to run 
straight out into the sky. 

Nicola was in high spirits, chattering away noisily. 
Once more he outlined for his comrades his plans for 
_ the future that were going into effect as soon as he 
- reached Canada. 

“T’ll send for anyone who wants to come over,” he 

- added. “‘I’d be lonely there without friends.” 

_ “That’s well put, Cola,” said Leonetto Mustillo. “T’ll 
_ set up a bar like the kind Crapsi’s got, except I’d write on 
the door: DRUNKENNESS FORBIDDEN. How’s that sound?” 

“Not bad. Which means you’re obliged to get drunk.” 

“So’s to forget Italy.” 

“TItaly’s a fine place. None of that.” 

But it’s cursed.” 

“What about the trial, Cola? Is it coming off or not?” 
one of them asked. : 2 
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“The trial? I never even think about it,’ Nicola — 
answered. “But if I didn’t have this America business 
coming up, I’d be the one there on trial! Somebody 
would’ve paid.” 


For a time they walked on in silence. Presently they a 


were able to make out the marks of tyres on the muddy 
track. 

“That’s him, all right,’’ said Polisena. ““He’s going to 
start yelling now, you just wait.” 

They quickened their pace. Now the road was better, 
firmer. Farther on, they came to ploughed fields of pitch- 
black sod, entirely cleared of stones: Le Piane. Out on 
the vast quadrangle of tilled land they could see slate- 
roofed farm-houses surrounded by rotting haystacks. In 
the deep grass on the far side of the valley, horses and 
cows grazed at the foot of a knoll. The valley itself ran 
down from the rocky hills lined by parallel rows of elms. 
On the far side the pastureland was rich, where the horses 
pranced and whinnied with their noses turned to the high 

freckled sky. ; 

- “It really does seem like another country here,” said 
Leonetto Mustillo. ““This is the best‘looking earth I’ve 
ever laid eyes on.” 

“But you'd kill yourself working it,” another said. 
a people live like animals here, and they’re a jealous © 

olk.”’ 

“They made millions during the war, selling eggs and 
cheese and wheat. They’re better off than Princess 
Cellamare.”’ 

“But they’ve got their millions hidden under their 
mattresses. What good is it to them if they go on being 
ignorant?’’ 

Le Piane was owned by the peasants of Bonefro and 
Ripabottoni. They had lived in the farm-houses there 
from time immemorial, probably ever since the eviction 
by royal edict of the first owners, the Jesuits, who had 
come to build convents. The peasants of Le Piane were 

‘born there and died there, willing their land to sons or 
giving it as marriage portions to their daughters, who set 
up homes, naturally, in the neighbourhood or joined 
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_ cousins and kinsmen in near-by San Giovanni. Now, 
_ after generations of births and deaths, those jealous 
peasants, who were ready to fight at the drop of a hat 
' and to take revenge for the least offence, had become one 
a keeping watch over their age-old, hard-won 
‘land. 
At the time they occupied the land they had been a 
breed of brigands. Their most famous forebear was the 
highwayman Cazzuro, who, at the very gates of Venafro, 
once waylaid the stage-coach of Queen Marie-Caroline, 
wife of Ferdinand IV of Naples and sister of that Marie- 
Antoinette who left her head on the guillotine during the 
French Revolution. 
Their first dwelling had been log cabins caulked with 
mud. Then, as far as the eye could see, they set up rough- 
hewn hoar-stones, staking out their possession. For years 
- they cleared the ground, working even by night, and often 
in the night there was gunfire as they defended their hold- 
ings against raiders from over the border in Apulia and 
Lucania. For years they worked with rifles at their sides, 
_ building their farm-houses, the hay-sheds, their wagons 
- and sledges. Lacking only water then, they began drilling 
wells. They dug everywhere, going down as far as thirty 
metres, until eventually they came upon springs, which 
they channelled. They built conduits, enabling them to 
irrigate their fruit-groves and gardens, and in the end 
their jealous dominion was made. 
Now an aqueduct was to cut,across their land. To the 
engineers they raised no objections; they said neither 
that they were pleased nor displeased by this new devel- 
_ opment. 
’ Deputy Serpico spoke to Angelo Spina, their leader: 
_ “The whole region will have water, and then all the land 
~ of Molise will become as productive as yours.”’ Angelo 
Spina fingered his sickle distractedly, staring at the 
ground without replying. And so Serpico thought he 
might as well add: ‘‘Naturally, the strip of land where 
the pipes are laid will be expropriated. But it won’t be 
much of a loss to you.” Angelo Spina kept silent, toying 
with his sickle. But it was after this that a rumour started 
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going around to the effect that the Le Piane peasants 
were going to cause trouble. ee 

The officer went to make a personal investigation, and 
the peasants sent him home loaded with poultry. “They’re 
just unfounded rumours,” was the word he spread 
around town. 

Now the men could go to work there. 

And now they were looking at the black earth. All 
about reigned a silence that seemed artificial, a man-made 
silence lying on the lowland farm-houses and beyond the 
rows of elms and through the valley. 

“Pd sooner die of hunger than be an ignorant rich 
clodhopper who doesn’t know how to enjoy his money,” 
blurted one of the men, looking across at the farm- 
houses. 

“Nonsense. They enjoy their money in their own 
way, another replied. 

Leonetto Mustillo, who was looking out over the 
plain, suddenly started. “Look there!”’ he cried, pointing. 
He had seen a shadow slipping from tree to tree, a 
shadow with something slung over its shoulder — prob- 
ably a rifle. Now the shadow squatted in the grass in a 
shallow gully. A dog barked. 

“What is it?’ asked Nicola. 

*“He’s seen a ghost. He’s white as a rag,”” one of the 
men said, laughing. 

Leonetto was certain he had seen an armed man who 
had crouched and hidden. But afraid of a ribbing from 
his companions, he said: ‘‘All right then, it was a ghost.” 

The little station wagon, with its bonnet parked in a 
limestone cave, looked like a window set in the rock. 
The engineer and the surveyor were standing near-by, 
smoking in silence. The engineer was a well-built 
young man wearing a sweater the colour of wine lees, 
and corduroy trousers; the other was a portly old man, 
wheezy and out of sorts, with a goatee. The foreman, 
Del Buono, owner of the motor cycle, was rummaging 
in the back of the parked car, fetching out the precision 
instruments, the tachymetres and levelling rods. 

When the workmen came up, the surveyor said: 
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“Taking it pretty easy, aren’t you? If we don’t jump to 
it, night will be coming down on us.” 
“This is a damned bad road,” said Polisena. “It’s one 
step forward and two steps back.” 
_ “All right, let’s get to work now,” said the young man 
in the sweater. He threw his cigarette butt into the field, 
then leapt nimbly over the hedgerow, landing on the 
balls of his feet. ““Great day today, isn’t it?” 
“You must be joking,” the surveyor said ill-humouredly. 
“But you’re young. It’s understandable.” 
_. They all walked into the field and the workers began 
_ to run along at the foot of the slope, backwards and for- 
wards, holding long wooden rods with numbers marked 
on them upside down. The surveyor, crouching behind 
the tachymetre, shouted out orders in his biting voice, 
and the engineer set down in a note-book, in algebraic 
form, the rises and depressions in the terrain and the 
indications of its porousness. 

“Fix the stadia rod where the green staff at the second 
station is,”’ the surveyor shouted. From time to time he 
slapped his hands against his thighs in an effort to forge 
the cold and that he was standing still. ' 

“Done, boss,” a worker replied. 

“‘Vietri can take out the rods at the stations we finish 
with. You, the man on the second stadia there, move 
staff number three. Ready?” 

“Ready.” 

The huge eye of the tachymetre swung around slowly 

and carefully, taking in the outcroppings and dips in the 
- terrain and levelling and marking out the route to be 
_ followed. 

They were working at the foot of the slope, in a field 

bordering on the cropland, and the farm-houses were out 
of sight now. But when they came to the top, they would 
have to break through a gate to get on to the property 
- there, or else jump over the brier-hedge barrier. 
With the help of two boys and a woman, the man 
_Leonetto had glimpsed in the gully led his cattle back 
into the byre and locked them in with sliding stakes; 
then he slipped out along the brambles bordering the 
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road, crouching finally, five or six metres from the gate, i 


behind a patch of sage. The rifle, which he laid on the 
ground to roll himself a cigarette, must have been a 
Beretta or a Belgian F. N., sixteen-calibre with double 
barrels one above the other. 

“We can cover the last station. All of you ready?” 


The surveyor’s voice, sucked away by the cold and fly- — 


ing in shreds, resounded hollow in the air. The brown- 


faced man, crouched down and indifferent to. the bite of | 


the north wind, was barely able to hear it. 

“All set? Fix the stadia, you two.” 

**Ready.”’ 

“Ready?” 

‘Damn it! Just a minute. It’s slipping out of my 
hand...” 

The man could hear the dogs on their chains in the 
farm-houses, but he didn’t move. After he had rolled the 
cigarette, he put it in his pocket. Then, to feel the sweet 
sensation of polished steel against his palm, he began to 
stroke his rifle. 
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TWENTY-ONE 


THE men came up on to the road, drawing tatters of 
damp horizon between their legs. Someone lit a cigarette 
and the smoke streamed out and away. 

“Damn, what a wind!” said the engineer. 
~ “It’s a miserable day,” said the surveyor. 

“Tt’s going to snow as soon as the wind falls.” 

“Not before evening it won’t,”’ said Leonetto. ‘Then, 
maybe, we’ll already be out of here.” 

_“What’s the matter? Don’t you like it?’ 

“TI don’t mind,” said Leonetto, and he thought back 
to the man he had seen near the creek. “But surely it 
tmoust’ve been a ghost,” he thought to himself. 

The men looked up. The sky had turned an in- 
definite colour, a slimy purple; it was not reassuring. 

“It’s certainly going to snow,” said Nicola Vietri. 
“Shall we get on?’’ 

The workers didn’t move. Pretending to examine the 
_ sky, they were looking at the farm-houses, where they 
could hear barking. They listened to the barking, and 
then they heard the voice of a woman calling: “Angelo, 
where are you? Angelo-o-o!” 

The voice sounded as though it would snap. Then 
the dogs were quiet, too, and there was only the wind 
roaring in the tree-tops. 

“Doesn’t all this mean something to you?’ the 
_ engineer asked the surveyor. 

““What’s it supposed to mean to me? I don’t pay any 
attention to gossip. It’s foolishness, Ignazio.” 

“Oh, I’m sure of it. And all the rest of you are, too, 
aren’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” the workers replied. 

“Very well, we’ve got about twenty or thirty minutes 
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left before dark. In half.an hour we'll be abic to gct in — 


a good bit of work. If 1t doesn’t snow tomorrow or the 
day after, we'll be out of here by then. Let’s get going.” 

The workers gathered up the instruments and started 
forward, but Nicola said: “Look, the gate is locked. 
Where do you expect us to enter?”’ 


The surveyor hadn’t realized this. He looked at the 


locked gate and laughed nervously. “By God, who does 
this riff-raff think they’re trying to intimidate?” 

He walked to the gate and shook it furiously, his body 
shaking together with the toneless sound of rusty iron. 
Then he walked back. A trifle out of breath, he said: 
“I’m a fool to let it upset me. If there were anything 
up, the carabinieri would be here.” 

“We can jump over the hedge,” the engineer said. 
“We'll use the level instead of the tachymetre, which we 
can carry better, anyway.” 

He headed towards a point where the brier barrier 
was more easily negotiated, and-jumped with his hands 
outspread like a hurdler. One by one the workers came 
bounding into the field. They didn’t speak. Only when 
they caught sight of the clump of sage - and who knows 
whether it was by some mysterious association of 
thoughts, or due to that indefinable twilight they could 
feel pulsing in the air? — they were suddenly seized by a 
desire to be at home, to be surrounded by familiar 
objects, to hear their wives and children moving about 
is rooms, and to know that the night was locked out- 
side. 

They looked at the great bubble of twilight that lay 
over the sage patch, and Nicola Vietri smiled, remem- 
bering Ada and the fire, remembering their struggle by 
the fireside with the door standing open and Ada’s voice 


and his voice. “J’m starved for something good, old 


woman. Starved...” 
At that moment the great bubble of twilight seemed 
to burst. A calm voice, a voice that was too calm, spoke 


on y “Take another step forward and I’ll shoot you 
ead.” 


The workers froze in their tracks. The man was wearing 
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_ 4 goatskin cap jammed down over one eye; he was 
_ looking at them over the barrels of his rifle. 

“I don’t want you on this land, and you know it. 
There’ll be no digging here because this land is ours. 
I mean what I say.” 

There were a few moments of silence, and even the 
wind in the tree-tops seemed to die. But the surveyor 
said with a smile: ‘Don’t be a fool. Put that gun down! 
What sort of joke is this?” 

The man on the lee of the sage clump did not reply. 
The surveyor went on: “‘We’re not thieves, and we 
don’t care a fig about your land. But we’re under 
orders from the State to work here. Or didn’t you 
know?” 

“T’ve told you to get out,” the man said, and his voice 
was even calmer. 

The workers looked at one another, undecided. Then 
one of them said: ““Hey, now, we don’t want to stand 
out here and freeze, Angelo Spina. This is Peppe 
Sincero talking to you. You know me. D’you think I 
look like a thief?’ 

But the man, not listening to him, said: “‘When I 
say something I mean it. Why don’t some of you take 
a step forward?” 

The worker named Peppe Sincero did an about-face 
- and jumped back over the brier hedge. The surveyor 

shouted at him, out of patience: “Where do you think 
you’re going?” 

“I’m off! I’m leaving! What do you expect me to 
_do, get myself shot?’ 

“Holy God, is everybody turning yellow?” the sur- 

~ veryor said angrily. “‘I want to see if he’s really got nerve 
enough to shoot. Come on, men. Can’t you see he’s just 
bluffing?” 

A pair of gunshots rang out, clipped and cruel like 
two slaps, and for a split second the blinding-hot flash 
lit up the faltering twilight. Nicola Vietri clutched at 
his belly as though he had been kicked by a hobnailed 
boot. He doubled up, his back bent, buckled in two, 
and he was unable to speak for the excruciating pain 
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in his belly. Almost at once he felt his eyes filling with ‘ 


a red substance, like blood. ; \P ase 

Doubled up, he clutched his belly with all his might, 
staggering, trying to turn and make his way back to the 
road, but his legs went heavy, like cast lead, as though 
they would detach themselves from his body, and he 
dropped on his knees. 

““He’s killed me...” & 

Nicola remained on his knees, still clutching his 
belly, but little by little his eyes grew dim and his brain 
heavy. He began to feel cold. But inside, in his belly, 
where it seemed as though there was suddenly a great 
void, a lake of cold oily water welled, rising up, up to 
his chest, gradually out through his arms ... perhaps 
it would go on and on, closing over him like water over 
a man drowning at sea. 

Next he heard his companions shouting furiously, 
but they were so far away, on the distant shore of the 
lake ... and somehow it also seemed to be a feast-day, 
with fireworks creasing the sky, and there was even the 
carabinieri band playing in the park. My God, where 
have [ seen that park before - where? The carabinieri 
wore red and yellow plumes, and the lake was in the 
crater of a volcano... 

Then, dimly heard in the returning silence, came 
the wailing horn of the station wagon racing off in the 
distance, and once again Nicola could feel the pain in 
his belly, a pain caused by the splashing of the vast oily 
lake inside him, alternately slow and rushing, depending 
on how he moved. 


Slowly, gritting his teeth in this final effort, he threw | 


himself backwards on the ground, face up, motionless, 
awake to the flux of the waves that splashed from time 
to time between his clasped hands; and above him the 
opaque sky looked as though it had never, never been 
so far and deep as it was now, or the world so vast, and 
the trees which appeared to tower into the twilight, like 
the black shadows of living beings in the dusk, had 
never been so majestic and full of words. 
““He’s killed me ... God, he’s killed me...” 
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Was it the trees that were speaking? The sound of 


voices grew, spreading forth and dying in the still- 


welling lake, and slowly, very slowly, more and more 
tenderly, with tiny rents and burning pains, and once 
again with rents and burning pains, it spilled over and 
spread forth and was still. 

He’s killed me, Nicola thought. But why did «he 
shoot, and why did he have to get me? Why did it have 


to... “Oiii!” he wailed, clutching his belly. Why 


did it have to happen to me? And Ada ... frightened 
the way she was ... what’ll she do when they tell her? 
But I — oh, God - I won’t die, ah ... I won’t, I can’t 
die ... now that everything’s straight, now that I’ve 
got the tickets .. 

_ He looked at the sky again, and truly, it did seem to 
him that it had never seemed so far and infinite as it 
was now, never had the world been so vast, and the trees 


_ -— the drawn black shadows of living beings in the twi- 
light — never had they been so majestic and full of 


words. 
The men have gone, but this wound ... maybe it’s 
not anything, this wound ... nothing at all, he went 


on, speaking to himself, feeling his life slip away. 
When Angelo Spina drew close, Nicola saw his bony 


head lean over him. He had the impression that the 


man’s head was about to plummet into his face, and he 
tried to close his eyes, as if by so doing he could protect 


_ himself. But his eyes would not close, They glazed over ; 


he could feel them heavy and dull, like the marble caps 


in soda bottles; and then he could feel vomit surging to 


his teeth, and again pain in his belly, and the lake rising, 


and slowly, slowly, slowly he sensed that the peasant was 
pulling him by the hair through the dark void of the 
twilight. 


TWENTY-TWO 


ANGELO SPINA closed Nicola’s eyes and remained for a 
time kneeling beside him, absorbed, his gaze resting on 
his rifle. Then he rose und walked. back up the foot- 


path. He was wearing harvester’s sandals cut from tyre- 


treads with laces wrapped around his ankles. He saw 


men and women.coming out of the farm-houses, and he | 


could hear the dogs snarling. 

They'll break their chains, he thought. 

As if by magic, other men emerged from behind the 
trees and the irrigation ditches and came forward, form- 
ing a ring round him, none of them speaking. Their 
brown faces betrayed no sign of either pity or hatred; 
they seemed, rather, to be reviewing in their minds other 
terrible events, long past. 

“They asked for it. I warned them. What could I 
do?” the peasant asked by way of excuse, gesturing help- 
lessly. 


His kinsmen looked at him without responding. 


Presently a gaunt woman with black hair falling on to 


her shoulders, a woman entirely in black, barely visible 


in the dusk, broke from the circle of men and went to 
her husband. 

“Why did you do it, Angelo Spina?” she said in an 
acrid, distant voice. 

‘The man did not reply, and clutching him by the 
front, shaking him, the woman went on: “And. now 
trouble is upon us. Why - why have you killed?’ 

Still the man said nothing, but finally the woman 
released him. She put her head in her hands. 

“And now I shall have to ery for your death,” she 
wailed. ““Because whoever kills is killed himself, Angelo 
Spina. Where will you hide?” 
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~The man did not seem moved. He glanced calmly 
towards the Apennines. 

“Who'd ever come after me in the Abruzzi moun- 
tains?’’ he said. ““Get me Chiomadoro.” 

A husky boy, also wearing tyre-tread sandals, promptly 
led out a brown and white colt with powerful haunches. 
The peasant swung on to it and slid his rifle into the 
leather scabbard attached to the saddle. Then he 
ante on the heavy goatskin jacket the boy handed. ° 
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work’s going.” 

The woman did not look at him. She drew the boy, 
ae close to her and began to smooth his 

ir. 

- “T’m to blame for all this myself,” the man said. ‘Tell | 
the carabinieri it was me. And tell them to come and get — 
me.” 
_. The peasants stood round him, grim and wordless, 

‘their eyes fastened on the road where the olive-drab 

caps of the carabinieri would appear. Presently one of 

them, an ojd man, snapped in a tone almost of im- 

patience: “Go on, then. Get going!” 

There were soft gleams in the twilight now. Vines 
and tree-limbs intertwined in the dark, and the wind 
soughed high overhead, above the tree-tops. The lantern- 
windows of Cale glowed in the distance. 

News of the killing arrived like a rampaging squall, 
sending everyone into the streets. In their clubs, the 
gentry assembled to talk ; the lawyers argued — a new and 
frightful deed had occurred, jolting them in their ancient 
indolence. And the workmen, peasants, women and 
children, even Don Federico Cermele, armed them- 
selves- with sticks and pitchforks and, with lighted 

- torches, set out for Le Piane. They looked like a dark, 
undulating procession, fired with fanaticism, marching 
‘to a sanctuary where a forbearing Madonna waited to be 
‘raised in triumph. 
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Ada Vietri learned the news from someone who did _ 
not recognize her. Beating her breast and her belly, she 
ran out ahead of everyone, screaming her dead husband’s — ‘@ 
name. a 
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*“LEAVE the motor running, Ettore.” 
*“Let’s hope the bearings don’t melt.” 
“Leave it running anyway. We’ll load right up and 
get back. We’ve got to get out of this god-forsaken hole!” 
Ettore jumped down from the cabin and followed 


_ Regina into the house. The house was a long one-storey 


frame structure set out on the heath, and, like certain 
other houses of the same type, was a dwelling used by 


_ charcoal-burners. From there the charcoal-burners sent 
bales of charcoal in trailer trucks down to the warehouses 


along the Adriatic coast. The trucks arrived at the pick- 
up point following an old military highway — the first, 


according to popular belief, Murat built in south-central 


Italy — which ran for miles past natural porticoes, mur- 
muring colonnades of trees, that were now glazed with 


_ ice and dripping into the boggy sand covered with rotten 
_ leaves and acorns. The trucks would start back as soon 
_as they were loaded, leaving the people in the houses to 


themselves, to play cards or get drunk. 
The woman spied the men from the lumber-shed be- 


hind the house. She lifted the lamb into her arms and 


: returned to the kitchen, leaving a twisting trail of blood 


behind her in the snow. Guilio helped her to lay the 
animal on a bench and then went back to his seat by the 


fire. 
“Can’t you wait?” 
“If we wait, we leave the truck standing out in the 


~ snow. Where’s Zelimma?’’ 


“Tn town buying provisions,” the woman replied. “He 


- ought to be on his way back now.” 
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“How many hundredweight have you got?” 
' “T have nothing to do with it. You’d better wait for 


my husband.” 
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“Where is the load, then?” 

“Tn the clearing behind the house.” i 

Regina crossed to the fire and stretched out his 
hands. “Brrr!” he said. “It’s snowed hard this year. 
Is it somebody’s birthday today?” he asked, looking at 
~ the lamb. i 

-“Tato’s,” Guilio answered, without taking his eyes off 
the spit. 2 

The woman went into the next room and Regina 
followed her with his eyes. Curling his lips lasciviously, 
he said: “‘I’d like to stick my hands in that hair of hers. 
That would really be a pleasure. What’s her name? 
Ivana, isn’t it?’ 

“That’s right,” Guilio answered, “but the boss is 
jealous.”” He winked, and an idiotic smile flickered over 
his lips recessed between a hooked nose and a turned-up, 
slipper-pointed chin. 

“I'd sure like to stick my hands in that hair of hers! 
I’ve never seen hair like that. Does she dye it?” 

“Try asking her,” said the other man, Ettore, the 
driver. 

The woman returned and the men were silent again. 
She was carrying a wooden bowl of vinegar and an im- 
provised sprinkler, a bunch of sweet marjoram plants. 
Squatting on her heels under the high chimney-wings, 
she sprinkled the lamb turning on the spit. The animal’s 
eyes stared from the fire lapping tenderly at it. 

At length Ettore said: “Well then, let’s go take a loo 
at it. But I’m going to cut the engine off, and whatever 
happens, happens.” 

“All right, cut it off. But I’m really afraid of being 
frozen in up here.” 

“Are there any oxen in these parts?” 

“*A few head on the farms farther down, outside the 
woods,” the woman replied without looking at them. 
Then she asked: “‘Is it all a waste, having the truck?” 

“It’s not old and it’s not new, but the engine’s been 
running for hours and the bearings might melt,” Ettore 


explained. “If we aren’t able to get it started, we'll need 
oxen.” seat 
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“Well, anyway, let’s go and see what they've got,” 
_ Regina said, his eyes still lingering on the woman’s red 
hair, which was short and swept up over her ears. 
The newcomer, leaning in the doorway, regarded 
them from under a battered old hat that covered almost 
his entire right eye. He looked at the drivers, at Regina 
in particular, who was looking with pleasure at the 
woman. More than actually seeing him, Ivana sensed his 
presence. She looked up slowly, recognizing the boots 
into which his muddy trousers were stuffed. 
“Come inside. What are you doing? Playing at being 
a sentry?’’ she said. vay 
Ramorra continued to look at the drivers. Then he 
stepped aside, against the door jamb, to let them by. A 
few minutes later the deafening sob of the motor wheezed 
and went dead. 
The woman said: ““You’ve been jumpy for days now. 
Now what’s the matter?” 
Ramorra knocked the snow and mud off his boots, 
scraping his feet against the corner. He entered, walk- 
- ing straight across into the other room, where he un- 
hooked his cloak from the nail and slung it over his 
shoulders. Out of a chest placed over a trap-door, he 
took a rifle. Holding it up by the barrel and stock, he 
examined it in the light from the window, then hid it 
under his cloak. 
He started when he heard her enter, but didn’t turn. 
“What do you want? Tell me and then get out.” 
“Put the rifle back. It’s not yours. Are you mad, 
thinking of leaving?” 
5 “T’m going down to the village.” 
»  - To get yourself arrested?” 
+ “God willing.” 
“And what about me? You don’t care a straw about 
me, do you?” 
~  Ramorra dropped the rifle back into the chest and 
turned, He looked at her with his one good eye, which 
was now lustreless. “‘I’m tired of this life, sick and tired 
of it, understand?” 
“What do you lack here?” 
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“Nothing — what do you think I lack? That’s what 
gets on my nerves.” 4 

“Tn gaol, you wouldn’t have more.” 

“Oh, stop talking to me about gaol. Stop it! I’m nota 
murderer.” 

In a sudden outburst of anger, the woman pushed him 
away and walked to the chest. Pitching the rifle into his 
hands and trying to speak in the same cold, colourless 
voice, she said: “Go on, then. What are you waiting — 
for?” - 

Ramorra hesitated. Now he felt sorry for her. Did 
she really love him so much? He took a step forward 
and lifted her chin gently with his hand to see if she 
was crying. But the woman jerked free of him, striking 
him violently across the face. Ramorra froze. With 
his one good eye reddened by the slap, it felt as though 
it were bulging enormously, as though it might pop 
out of its socket. But before he could recover , 
from his astonishment the woman had caught him — 
around the neck and pressed her mouth to _ his. 
She began to lick his entire face in an almost frenzied 
spasm. 

“Oh, forgive me. I’m going mad .. . I’ve been watching 
you for days, and I know you want to leave me... 
But why, why? Don’t I take good care of you? Am I not 
enough for you?” 

At the sound of the woman’s despairing voice, some- 
thing melted inside him and he was powerless to resist. 
He let himself slide to the wooden floor, pulling her | 
down beside him. | 
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“Tell me, are you still in love with her?” 

“T don’t know. But she’s leaving today, and I’d like 
to see her for one last time,” he replied. 

The woman swallowed and, without realizing it, dug 
her nails like talons into the man’s chest. Ramorra — 
cautiously drew her hand away. 

“SAll right, you want to see her for one last time,” the 
woman said. ‘But will you come back after that? Swear - 
that you’ll come back, afterwards.” 

“Tl come back, Pll come back. But here, the very air 
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“If you wish . . . Look, you know Vasto, don’t you? 
I’ve got a house at Vasto, and I’ll have a talk with my 
father. He’s a fisherman there and he must still have a 
boat. You know, some time ago he had to sell his boat 
because of the taxes and because he couldn’t make it pay 
with the tank-motor it had. But he must have another 
boat now, and you could go in witb him.” 

“Dream-talk! The way your father feels about you, 
he’d turn us in straight away,” said Ramorra. 

“No, he wouldn’t. If he just dared . . . if he just 
dared, he’d wind up in gaol himself, old as he is. A 
father who’s raped his own daughter, understand? I put 
up with it for years.” 

“Ts that why he sold you to Zelimma?’ 

“Tt could be . . . but mainly to get the tank-motor. 
Zelimma bought the motor for him from the Americans, 
right after they landed, and that way the old goat was 
able to equip his fishing-boat again. The Germans had 
taken his first one, the Diesel.” 

“Tl be damned! Your father knows his way around, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Don’t joke.” p 
_ They looked at the snow outside the window and were 
- quiet for a moment. 

“Then you’re going?” 

“The Vietris are leaving this afternoon. Maybe I’m 

- doing something I shouldn’t do, Ivana, but I want to see 
how Michela looks. Oh, if only you could have seen her 

that night in the shed, with the carabinieri coming down 

with their torches, and her calling to me like a mad girl. 


, 


_ She wanted to come with me, you know?”’ 


The woman said nothing. She didn’t like it when he 
began to talk about Michela. She hated the girl, the very 
mention of her name, but she couldn’t tell Ramorra 
so. 
“I’m waiting for Tato. Shouldn’t he be back by now?” 
Ramorra asked. 

**He’s never this late. He must’ve run into somebody, 
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He jabbers away like an old woman once he gets started. 
Unless...” 


4 


“Unless what?” " 

“Nothing. I was just thinking perhaps he’s looked up — 
that kid Giorgino. That’s one boy I really can’t stan oe 

Ramorra laughed. “Do you really think Zelimma has 
come down to running after little boys?” 

“Who knows?” the woman said. “I doubt it very 
much, though.” i 


a 


TWENTY-FOUR 


Prope flocked around Zelimma every time he went 


down into the village. And he himself — handing out a 


few cigarettes here and there, speaking of the seasons, 
_ and collecting information and gossip — liked the feeling 


of being at the centre of a group of men. That way he 
kept abreast of all that happened, and he stored it up to 
live on when melancholy gripped him in his shack on 
the heath, when the evenings grew too long and strange 
and were flavoured with that pungent touch of fate 
which is the inexpressible in nature. 

In the village, every time he went down, Zelimma saw 
the people he always saw, people he had known for years 
now, who, whether they had work or not, were for ever 


as present and never changed, fixed in the suspended time 


_ of provincial life, and who, precisely because of this, 


were a part of the very air he breathed, part of the 
mosaic of his life. In only two hours he lived a week in 
the life of all the people gathered around him to talk, 
a week in the life of the village itself. Because of this, 


_he was glad to have friends. But today he was looking 


for the officer, whom, like the men around him, he 


always saw, but whom he now couldn’t find. Then he 
went off to do his shopping. 

Giorgino walked along beside him. Zelimma had not 
sought the boy out, but he had said to himself: If I run 


) into him Tl take him back with me, I’m not going to 


look him up, I’m not going to his house after him, be- 
~ cause I don’t want to make Ivana angry. But if I run 


into him I’ll take him back. And on the slope by the 
Gentlemen’s Club he had run into him, and, as he had 
done before, he had immediately asked the boy to join 


_ him. 
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Now they were walking side by side. Giorgino, in fact, : 
helped him with his purchases at the baker’s, at the 


grocery, at the salt-and-tobacco shop. He was a helpful 
boy, and on the way back he would hoist the heavy 
bundle up on to his shoulders. Only Giorgino was per- 
verted. — perverted in a way that was like a mania (the 
result of his experiences with whores in Termoli, when 
the Americans were there); at times his lewdness got on 
even Zelimma’s nerves. Zelimma — look at it any way 
you wish — was himself still not completely gone; but 
even so, now that he had run into him, he would never 
have abandoned him. ; 

“If she scolds you,” Zelimma said, “you just play 
dumb.” 

“All right, Tato,” the boy answered. “But what if 
she kills me?’ 

Zelimma laughed. “‘You’ll see, she’s more accommo- 
dating than you’d ever think,” he answered. ‘‘Have you 
seen the officer?” 

“No. Are you looking for him?” ® 

The man shrugged as if to say, No, I was just wonder- 
ing. This was Zelimma’s way when he had already 


worked something out and his mind was made up. After-. 


wards, when the time came to act, then whatever he had 
to do was perfectly normal, and the quicker done the 
better. It was so when he asked the officer’s whereabouts. 
Finally he decided to go directly to the barracks. 

_ A long, broad flight of steps, with open sewers, led up 
to the building. Mid-way along the steps was a window 
where a girl was always singing, as if there were a record- 
player in her house, and there was a constant procession 
of youths, up and down, paying no attention at all to the 
open sewer. Zelimma recalled this detail when he 


arrived on a level with the window and noticed that the > 


singing was gone. 
““What’s happened to Mariatosa?’’ he asked. . 


“They got her engaged,” the boy said. Zelimma 


sighed. Mariarosa was not good-looking, but what was 
nice about her was that she wanted to stay young for 
ever. And instead her relatives, who had been after her 
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x for years, had at last managed to saddle her with a 


fiancé, and so she had stopped singing. They had des- 


ie troyed her myth. 


FS core 


Zelimma knocked at the door of the barracks. The 


pomaded head of a carabiniere leaned out over a 
_ balcony. It was Rosco. He said that the officer wasn’t 
_ there, he didn’t know where he was, good-bye, and he 


closed the window. 
Zelimma and the boy went back down the steps. Half- 


way down he glanced at the window that had been 


silenced. The head of an old woman, with disarranged 
black hair framed with a kerchief, and white, staring 
eyes, was pressed against the panes like the head of a 
Medusa. Zelimma didn’t want to attach any importance 
to it, and he didn’t bother to comment on it to Giorgino, 
but inside he had a feeling of emptiness. 

In the square, he ran into Primiano. On other occa- 
sions he had always changed direction, as he did when 
he saw a black cat crossing his path — Zelimma was 
superstitious about such things. But this time he couldn’t 
avoid him: the emigration agent appeared to be in high 
spirits, expansive, and his awful lentil-like face seemed 
softer, open to geniality. 

“If you come along,” said Primiano, “‘you can take 
him some comforting news.” 

*““Who?’’ 

Primiano jiggled delightedly, as he did when watch- 


ing some bird-brain about to spit in another’s face, and 


said : “Don’t be silly, you can talk to me. I can keep my 
mouth shut. Why, so many people come to confide in 


ame 3 


Zelimma went with him. He had managed to fit 
together the jigsaw thoughts of the emigration agent, 
composing in his mind a picture of Ramorra and 
Michela Vietri. 

“Why, aren’t the Vietris going to leave?” 

“T hope not. I’m on my way to see them now.” 

Zelimma looked at him, puzzled. 

“You see,” said the emigration agent, “I’m convinced 


- that it’s better to do good in this world than to do evil. 
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Evil flies back in your face, it always returns. At this - 


moment I’m holding the fate of Cola Vietri’s family in 
my hands — their house has become mine, they’ve got the 
tickets for the ship, and nobody can keep them from 
leaving. But I’ve been thinking: those women want to 
stay here, where they were born, and where their loved 


ones are buried. Through Don Federico they tried to» 


~ negotiate with me, and at the time I turned them down, 
because actually it wasn’t to my advantage to hand every- 
thing back to them in return for the passage, which I 


had no way of knowing I could resell. But why should — 


I have killed those women? Even though Nicola — may 


he rest in peace — was a bully with me, what right have — 


I to take it out on his family? So now I’m going to them, 
and I’m going to say: ‘Here, I’m tearing up the bill of 
sale for all your belongings, and don’t thank me, I’m just 
acting according to my conscience... .’” ; 

*You’ve become the Good Samaritan, eh?” Zelimma 
said suspiciously. 


“No. I’ve always been this way. But very often it’s. 


people that make an animal of you.” 
Presently he asked: ““How’s Ramorra?” 
*“Oh, he’s all right,” said Zelimma. “He'll feel better 
when he hears this, though.” 
“You see? This way I’m doing two good deeds. Two, 


because it’s to his advantage to go to Ada and tell her 
he’ll marry the girl. Enough of all these troubles, don’t 


you think?” 
‘Absolutely,’ said Zelimma. “Enough of all these 


troubles.” And once again he thought that he definitely 


had to see the officer. 
They went down the alley and presently were in front 


of the door. Men with fur-collared cloaks, looking like — 
statues of saints, were standing motionless with one foot — 
in the door, one foot out, their backs exposed to the cold © 
air driving across the field. Primiano saw their backs and 
smelled the familiar stable odour that came from inside, — 
and he slipped unobtrusively in among them. He wanted 


to listen. 


But Zelimma and the boy went straight in, pushing 
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their way through the immobile wall of men. Suddenly 
they found themselves quite alone, in the empty space 
_in the centre of the room. Eyes stared at them from all 
quarters. The ones who were speaking broke off for a 
moment, and Zelimma had the impression that he was 
_being studied, that he was out of place among them. The 
people — men, women, and children — were seated on 
chairs placed around the walls, as though on the eve of 
a wedding. The whole neighbourhood was present along 
with the friends of the family. Giorgino even recognized 
Mariona, tricked out in black lace and sequins. 
“Come in,” said Prizia di Lanno. ‘“You’ve come down 
in this weather?” : 
“I had to,” Zelimma answered, awkward. But when 
he saw the flames of the fire in the part of the room 
which at first had struck him as the darkest, he looked 
again, and saw the officer. Giorgino backed away, retreat- 
ing to the group of men blocking the doorway, joining 
Seppe Melfi and Primiano. Zelimma walked towards the 
fire. Near the officer, Prizia was huddled on a stool with 
the mute in her arms. Only when he was right up to the 
fireplace did he notice that the woman sitting in the 
centre was Ada Vietri. The officer was standing stiffly 
behind her chair, and Zelimma saw that this wasn’t the 
moment to speak to him. He leaned forward, taking 
Ada’s hand and shaking it. 
“YT understand you’re leaving . . . so I dropped by, 
too,” Zelimma said. 
“Thank you,”’ said Ada, scarcely glancing at him. 
Then Zelimma noticed Michela, quiet and sad, sitting 
beside her mother, and after shaking her hand he walked 
over to the wall, his eyes still on the officer. 
Ada was the same, her features.a little harder perhaps, 
_her eyes slightly larger and too dry not to be smarting, 
but she appeared calm. The talk around her started up 
again, Scocchera’s voice, the voices of Antonio Polisena, 
of old Giuseppa, of Prizia, of young Gaggisi, of Vanni 
the smith... 
“In Naples,” said Gaggisi, replying to a question from 
Scocchera, ‘“‘they can stay at the Moncenisio. They’ll be 
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sure to meet other people from the province there. Don’t 


worry, they won’t be alone on the trip. It was like that 
when my sister went. I talked myself hoarse to make her 
understand that you’re never alone on a ship.” 

“My opinion,” Seppe Melfi put in, “is that if you can 
keep from leaving in the winter, it’s better. ’'ve been 
over there, and I can tell you that it snows in a way you'd 
never dream. And in the winter it’s hard even for 
Americans to find work if they’re old.” 

“Yes, but times have changed now,” said Polisena. 
“Of course they could put it off till spring, but when 
you’re dealing with shysters who tell you you’ve got to 
leave today and that’s all there is to it, because the 
house isn’t yours any more and they’re moving in —” 

**Hold it there,” said Scocchera. ‘“The last word hasn’t 
been said yet. Whose bright idea was it to send the 
priest to see him?” , 

Polisena didn’t reply, though it had been Prizia who 
had sent Don Federico to Primiano’s to ask him to re- 
sell the Vietris’ passage, if he could, and to give them 
back their house and everything — because what were 
those three women alone going to do in America? But 
Primiano had said he couldn’t do anything, not even 
postpone the departure since he had already rented the 
Vietris’ house, and as soon as the women left he’d be 
seeing about repairs to the place. Don Federico did not 
insist, but in the town word got around that Primiano 
was doing as he pleased, that he was running things to 
suit himself, because he had stood all he could from the 
dead man. And he’d show no mercy. 

When her husband mentioned the priest, Prizia threw 
a look at him. “None of your threats,’ she said. “If 
people are the way they are, you can’t change them. It 
was as good an idea as any other, wasn’t it?” 

At that moment Scocchera caught sight of Primiano 
standing with the men in the-doorway, and the others 
~ also saw him. Primiano, with his vacant smile, which 

seemed almost a sheepish apology, stepped forward into 
the room a little to announce his decision. Ada and 


Michela looked at him without ill-feeling, but Michela, — 
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on a sudden impulse, as though she had long expected 
_this moment to come, buried her face in her hands and 
began to sob. And the mute, too, in Prizia’s arms, began 
_ her nerve-racking moan. . ; 
_ “Well, I —” began Primiano, not knowing how to 
start. ; 
__ Scocchera leaped to his feet. “‘Oh, by Christ,” he half- 
shouted in the silence, “‘you’d stoop even to this, would 
you?” He strode towards the emigration agent, catching 
him by a shoulder and pushing him back. 
_ “Take it easy .. . I’ve come : . .” said Primiano, 
resentful, trying to explain why he was there. 
_- But Scocchera didn’t give him a chance. Boiling with 
tage, he shook him like a leaf. ‘‘Nicola may not be here, 
but J am!” he said. 
_ “Basy there, Scocchera,” said the officer, coming out 
of his corner. 

He was also joined by Nunzio of the town police 
‘force, and together they tried to pull the carter away 
“from Schoolmaster Vincelli. But Scocchera continued 

to push the emigration agent towards the door. When 
_ they reached the exit, he cracked him on the brow with 
_ the palm of his hand, and Primiano, stunned, staggered 
“out, running up against the wire-netting fence by the 
field. 
“So long as they’re here, you’re not to set foot in this 
house, do you understand?” 

“All right . . . but it’s all your fault,” said School- 
- master Vincelli, livid. 
- Scocchera was on him again, and digging two crooked 
- fingers into the flesh under his eyes; he roared: “Get 
going! if you don’t, I'll plough your eyes out! What’s 

my fault?” 
-. The policeman and the officer intervened and pushed 
Scocchera to one side while Primiano, examining his 
~ muddy trousers, went back up the alley. 

“At least try to keep these things from happening in 

my presence,” said the officer. ; 

Scocchera looked at his scratched hand and licked the 
‘blood. , ; ; 
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“Fe defended himself as best he could,” one of the — 
men grunted, referring to Primiano’s nails. 

The officer touched the pistol on his haunch. It was 
an old habit of his that recurred whenever he found 
himself on ‘ta war-footing”. He glanced in Zelimma’s 
direction and Zelimma signalled to him. The charcoal- 
burner and the officer stepped aside. 

“My God!” the officer muttered. Then be turned 
back to Scocchera. “Friend, go back inside and be good. 
Forget about it. Now it’s my turn for satisfaction.” And, — 
followed by Zelimma and Giorgino, he walked off. * 

““What’s he got to say?’ Scocchera wondered outloud. — 

“Oh, the officer’s got his little projects. You watch, 
he’s going to be going after someone up with the charcoal- 
burners,” said Vanni, the smith. 

Scocchera came back inside and took his seat again. 
He looked at Michela. Michela had stopped crying, but 
she was still holding her face between her hands. Only 
Ada had not moved, though her dry eyes had shone 
damply when the emigration agent had run up against 
the boundary fence, ““Do you see? She’s stopped crying. 
Even she understands that there’s no point in being a 
cry-baby all the time.” 

“Oh, just let her make me mad enough and I’ll send 
her somewhere else!” 

“Don’t blaspheme, Nicola! Isn’t there already enough 
damnation in this house?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! But I’m thinking of you, Ada. God, 
why have You cursed me with such addled children?” 

*““Be quiet, Nicola, Nicola, please . . . and, yes, yes, 

you'll see that she has a new voice after the operation. 
Sira will be different then, shell be able to speak to 
US var 
“Oh, in America we'll have everything, a new house, 
a magnificent bed, and even rooms for the children. — 
We'll even have a toilet with running water in the house,~ 
Ada, so don’t cry, you mustn't go to pieces . . . my love, 
my only love, my love for ever, my love...” 

The shine in Ada’s eyes went out, and as if nothing 
had happened the men started to talk again, trying to 
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divert the convérsation to other subjects, to the weather, 
-to the war that had broken out in the Far East. 


~ Ada could hear the voices about her like wasps buzz- 


‘ing in a blinding summer field, and this alone was 


enough to soothe her, to create a creeping dullness like 


the feeling that always came over her in the spring. “But 


you — you aren’t to worry, leave the children to me now. 


Tl work like a horse; for you and for them, and we'll 


ae 


have our new house, with a toilet even... and I’ll take her 


to see a doctor, just like you wanted...” 


This conversation with her dead husband had gone 
on ever since the day he had died, and would continue 


until Ada could make a new life for herself. Now nothing 
else was left to her. y 


“Do we have to wait much longer?’ she asked 


-Scocchera. 


“Well, the train leaves at six . . . there’s still time, 


another eight hours,”’ Scocchera replied. 


Ada sighed and patiently reassumed her listless 


"expression, and so she waited for the time to pass. 


TWENTY-FIVE 


Tuey were still stretched out, and beginning to feel 
chilly, when they heard voices and the barking of the 
dog outside. Ramorra jumped to his feet and ran to the 
dark corner of the room, hiding behind the gleaming 
cylinder of the indoor silo. The woman, however, went 
to the window. She saw footprints in the snow without 
being able to identify them. But presently, in the next 
room, she recognized Zelimma’s heavy tread, his hob- 
nailed boots, and she breathed a sigh of relief. She was 
always terribly afraid that the carabinieri would appear. 

Zelimma did not look at her. He came in and laid 
the knapsack down on the chest and began to dig 
through it. ‘‘What are you afraid of?” he asked, still 
not looking at her. 

“You startled me,” the woman replied. ‘““The drivers 
are here.” 

“I saw the truck. Where are they?” 

“Out looking at the load. I heard you talking. Who 
did you come with?” 

“The boy Giorgino.” 


The woman bit her lips. Then she called: ““You can 4 


come out, it’s Tato . .. I haven’t breathed easy from 
the moment he started being so jittery.” 

““He’s hiding back there?”’ 

“He wants to give himself up.” 

Zelimma laughed. ‘‘A likely story! Before he sees the 
ee of the gaol, they’ll have to drag him off in hand- 
cuffs.” 

Ramorra came out. His shoulders were coated with 
cobwebs. “‘Hello, Tato,” he said. 


“Hello. Jumpy as a rabbit, eh?” Then, referring to j 


what his wife had said: “It’s only right, after all, that 
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he should put an end to his being scared. Even for us 


it’s becoming harder and harder to keep him.” 
_ “That’s what I was telling her. I said I was leaving.” 
_ “Tf it’s me you’re thinking of, I’m not sending you 


_ away,” said Zelimma. “If I’ve kept you this long, there’s 


no reason why I can’t keep you longer. But you’ve got 


to get over being afraid.” _ 


“Tm not afraid. I’m just being careful.” 

' “Are you suspicious, too, now?” 

“I’m always suspicious.” 

“Al right. Then I’ll tell you. I went down to turn 
i in. In a little while the carabinieri will be 
ehere.”’ 

Ramorra looked at Zelimma incredulously, and the 
woman also stared at him. But the man seemed calm, 
-Tummaging through his knapsack stocked with provi- 
sions. However, when he noticed the rifle, he screwed up 
his mouth. 
_ “You leave this with me,” he said. “If they catch you 
with it, they'll lock me up, too.” 
' Ramorra continued to look at him; then he handed 


over the rifle. ‘Tato,’ he said. 


. Zelimma looked up. “Eh?” 
“You’re a clown,”’ said Ramorra, laughing. “No, look, 
excuse me. I’ve been on edge for days now. What’s the 
‘news in town?” 
- Zelimma returned to the kitchen and sat down by the 
fire. He had won; he didn’t have to rub it in. Now, © 
though, he thought, I’ve got to make him stay here. 


He moved closer to the fire. His face, though he had 


‘gone over it with a sponge, was black with charcoal 
‘ permanently lodged in his pores, and in the firelight the 
black dust glistened like/oil. Giorgino went on smoking 
his cigar even after he saw Ramorra. [he woman glared 
at the boy, her brow cast in a frown. 
- “You shouldn’t have brought him with you, Tato,” 
she said. 
- “But I want to work,” the boy replied. 
“He won’t be any trouble,” said Zelimma, looking at 
the boy tenderly. And more to please his wife than to 
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scold the boy, he added: “However . . . you’ve got — 
vices.” a 


The boy reddened slightly, looking at his cigar. “This 
is all I could find,” he said. ‘“‘Want it?” : 

“Let me — give it here,” said Guilio with a glad little 
shout. Giorgino reached out with the stub. Then he 
pushed him away brusquely. 

“Tet me do it. I'll turn the spit now.” 

Ramorra was standing in front of a small square 
mirror fixed to the wall, straightening the bandage over 
his eye. 


“You didn’t answer me, Tato,” he said, looking into — 


the mirror. ‘“‘What’s the news in town?” 

“Why? Are you getting ready to go down?” 

“*As soon as I’ve eaten.” 

Zelimma spat into the fire. ““There’s no hurry, you 
know. Things are turning out just like you wanted them 
to.” 


Ramorra and the woman looked at him. Zelimma . 


noted the intense gaze they both had, then he went on: 
“The Vietris aren’t leaving any more — that’s the news. 


The woman says she can’t see herself leaving her hus- — 


band here. She wants to be buried beside him, she 
says.” 

“But they had to leave! They don’t have a house, 
they don’t have a thing -” 


“They're going to get it all back. Schoolmaster | 


Vincelli has made an act of contrition...” Zelimma 

laughed at the memory of Primiano’s frightened face 
' during his tussle with Scocchera. They wrecked a good 
deed, he thought. But in the same tone as before, he 


added: “‘And just think, they’re going to have a pension | 4 


and indemnities from the farmers and so much money 
from the people building the aqueduct that they’ll be 
rich,” ; 

“In exchange for a life,” the woman muttered. 

“They were lucky. They were dying of hunger, and 
presto, he’s shot dead, and the morale of the whole 
family goes up. It’s the sort of thing that happens some- 
times,” Zelimma said sententiously. 
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_ Ramorra continued to examine his eye in the mirror, 
and now as well as in all the days past he thought of 
Michela. Prospero had told him that if he married her... 
_ “But if she doesn’t want to, how can I marry her?” 
“But who'll have her after that night in the shed?” 
“Yes, that’s true too.” 
“She’s ruined even though you tell me you didn’t 


_ touch her and she’s a virgin.” 


“Nobody touched her, you can believe me.” 

“But the people don’t know it. Can you name some- 
one who would marry her?” 

“Don’t yell. Ivana will hear.” 

“No, she can’t hear.” 

“But who’s given you assurance?” 

“Look, don’t worry about it. Go to her mother and 
tell her I want to make up for everything because . . 


_ by marrying her the criminal-charge. assault is nullified .. . 
_ And you can make her your wife, and miss gaol by a 


hair,” Prospero had concluded, and they had both 


laughed. 


“You’ve got cause to be pleased now, seeing you’re so 
mad about her,” said Zelimma, and instead of looking at 


_ Ramorra he looked at his wife, Ivana. The woman was 


wringing her hands and staring at the back of Ramorra’s 
neck. 

Ramorra understood what Zelimma was up to. He 
turned, smiling quite normally, quite openly, and said: 
“No. It’s over now. That girl doesn’t mean a thing to me 


“any more.” 


“Then you’re not going down to town?” 

“No, there’s no point in going down.” 

Zelimma turned to face the fire, tearing off a piece of 
meat and beginning to chew. ‘A little more, nard and 
bay leaf,” he said. ‘“‘It’s just about cooked. You can lay 
the table, Ivana.” 

The woman crossed towards the fireplace. “Get out 


_ of the way,” she said brusquely to the boy. “You'll be 


letting it burn on me.” 
The boy gave her the spit and looked at her. Hurt, 


he said: ‘“What’ve you got against me, signora?”’ 
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“You be still! Who says I’ve got anything against 
you?” ; 

“That’s what you make me think, signora.” ; 

“Let’s go and see the drivers. Come along,” said 
Zelimma, rising. He went out and the boy followed © 
along beside him, his hands in his pockets like a man. 

The cold sunlight reflecting off the snow hurt their 
eyes, but the heath was brimming with whispers. Tran- 
quil spirals of smoke wound up from the white hum- 
mocks in the clearing, and at intervals axe strokes could 
be heard, and the deep-drawn grunt of charcoal-burners 
chopping wood. 

**He’s a damned pimp,” the woman said after Zelimma 
and the boy were gone from view past the snow-swept 
door. ‘But Tato is attached to him. Three times I’ve sent 
him packing and three times he’s brought him back.” 

“The boy doesn’t have the build of a charcoal- 
burner,”’ Ramorra said. “Listen, ’'ve got something to — 
tell you.” 

“What, again?” 

“No. This time it’s no dream.” 

“What is it then?” 

“Guilio, get out.” 

Giggling through his teeth, the half-wit boy went out- 
side, where he began to make snowballs. 

““Why do you mistreat him?” Ivana asked. 

“T don’t mistreat him. But it gets on my nerves, 
having him underfoot all the time.” 

““He’s Tato’s spy, you know.” 

“Up here everybody’s a spy.” 

“Well then?’’ the woman prompted. 

“T think Tato lied a few minutes ago. But I think 
that sooner or later he will go down and turn me 
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“No, don’t say that. He’s protecting you.” 
“He was protecting me. But ever since he’s been on to 
us 33a 

“Good God! You don’t think he knows?” 

“IT think so. I saw him in the mirror watching us — 
when he wanted to know if I was still interested in 
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 Vietri’s daughter. Tato’s nobody’s fool, and you know 


_ how jealous he is.” 


Dia 


The woman did not reply at once. She glanced in- 


_ stinctively at her breast, then at her chapped hands and 


broken nails, which had once been so fine. She pulled 
the meat from over the fire and the fat dripped across 
the room, widening in stains that sizzled like spit. She 


a laid the lamb on a large tray on the table and began to 


slice it. 
“We’ve got to go to Vasto,” she said. ““We’ve got to 


_ get away from here.” 


“We'll think about it. But don’t let it worry you 


Ee now.” 


“But if he means to turn you in...” 

“What would you do?” 

“By the blood of Christ, I swear —” The woman 
stopped, grim, and Ramorra laughed. He thought again 
about Michela, who wasn’t leaving now. 

Then the men came in. One by one they plunged 


their heads into the stone trough outside the door. Still, 
in their faces, sooty and stubble-bearded, their eyes and 


teeth gleamed white as in the faces of negroes. They 
sat down on the stools — the two drivers, and Teddo and 


_ Guilio, and the man named Prospero, wearing a big 


plaid American-style lumber-jacket, and an old man, 


_ strong and white-haired, with jade-green eyes. 


*““Let’s eat now,” said Zelimma. ‘“‘We can load up 


later.” 
“Suckling lamb every day . . . I don’t know if you 


follow me,” said Regina, biting into the meat. 


“It’s his birthday,’’ Prospero, the man in the jacket 


said. 


“Yes, it’s my birthday,” said Zelimma. “Born forty 
years ago on the ninth of December. Where’s the wine, 


though?” 


“I didn’t have time,” said the woman. “I'll get it 


now.” A Ps 
“Stay where you are. I’ll go. Want to come, Giorgino?” 


_ Zelimma and the boy went out. Ramorra followed 
them, watching from the window. Then the woman 
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walking close by the side of the house; then they entered 


the hay-shed. Hugging the wall of the house, she edged 


v 


put her plate down too, and went out. She saw them — q 


to the shed door, where she crouched and peeped inside. 


““Come here, give me your hand.” 

The woman saw the boy hold out his hand and 
Zelimma bend down and kiss it. : 

“It tickles,’ the boy said. : 

Zelimma giggled and let go of the hand. “Take that 
big one there,” he said. “Can you manage?” 


“The pig!” the woman muttered under her breath, — 


her eyes narrowed to a squint. 
The boy walked over to the huge Florence flasks half 
covered with hay. Bending over and wrapping his 


arms around one of them, he moved it a little, then — 


straightened up, all red in the face, and said: ““Give me 
a hand before I rupture myself.” 


Zelimma bent over with the boy and for a moment or 


so they didn’t move. Zelimma was grinning, with his 
head resting against the boy’s neck; his hands were — 


around both the boy and the bottle. 
“The big pig!” the woman said, and she was on the 
point of breaking in on them and screaming when two 


olive-drab caps far out across the snow caught her atten- 


tion. She flattened herself against the wall. The hats 
seemed to be still, then they bobbed, and the woman 
made out two men coming around the spur. A moment 
later she had lost them, probably because they were 
below the spur. 


“A pig and a double-crosser!” the woman muttered, _ 
and, straightening up, she doubled back along the wall 
and entered the room where the men were all gabbling — 


away. 
“You, come here,” she said. 


Ramorra followed her into the next room; they bolted — 
the door, and the woman, still breathing hard, said: 
“Take the rifle and get going. You’ll come out through 


the store-room. Zelimma really did call them.” 
“Called who?” 


“Look there,” the woman said. “It’s them.” 
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» The two olive-drab caps had reappeared on the foot- 


path; then they were lost from view among the oaks 


again. The men were obviously trying to approach the 


house unobserved. 

“The feeling I had —” 

“Be quiet! I’ll come to see you. Hide in the village, 
go home. Who’d ever think of looking for you there?” 


_ the woman said, and with a strength he never suspected 
her of having, she pushed the chest aside and raised the 
__ lid of the trap-door. 


“You're a darling,’ Ramorra said, with only his head 


‘ up out of the opening. 


“Quiet, don’t speak,’ the woman cautioned, and as 


_ soon as he had disappeared into the black pit, she pushed 
_ the chest back into place. 


In the kitchen, the men welcomed the big Florence 


flask with a shout. The woman brought a terra-cotta 


tankard to the table, filled it to the brim, and the men 


i drank, passing it from hand to hand. 


“Forty years,”’ said Zelimma. “Forty years is no joke. 


_ You feel forty years. But I carry my age well, don’t I?” 


“Like a lady,”’ said Teddo, and he burst into laughter. 
“Mind you don’t get drunk,” said Zelimma, laughing 
himself. 


_- “Go easy on that,” said Ettore. “I’ve got to deliver 


this load to the boss.” 
' .. *How’s business?” 


“Rad. They don’t go for our coal like the American 


stuff.” 


“It’s the same old frame-up. But still...” 
The pair of olive-drab caps passed beside the house. 


' The next moment they were in the’ doorway, and the 
officer, out of breath, said: ““Where is he?” 


The men remained in their seats, transfixed, staring 


at the sub-machine-guns. Zelimma turned towards the 
_ window, where he was certain Ramorra was sitting. The 
blood left his face when he saw he was gone. 


“Maybe he’s in the next room,”’ he said, and he rushed 


- to open the door. But he reappeared, looking sheepishly 
_ at the two field-caps. 
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“He’s got away,” said the woman, without looking at 
the carabinieri. ““You should’ve been cleverer, and not 
let us see you when you came up.” 


» “Ah, then it was you, was it? You — you whore - you 


let him get away!” Zelimma roared. He grabbed her 
arm and snatched her to her feet, slapping her twice. “I 
should’ve guessed you’d see he got away,” the man 
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shouted. He slung her aside. The woman fell on to ~ ; 


a stool, hiding her head on her knees, and her shoulders 
began to’ shake with sobs. 


“You needn’t be a brute about it,” the officer said 3 


presently. “It’s done now. A wasted effort coming all 
the way up here. But let’s just see if he got away on 
horseback.” 

The officer and Rosco went outside, scouting the area 
around the house, but the snow showed only footprints 
— no hoof-prints. 

**He’s slipped down through the woods. It wouldn’t 
do any good to go after him,” the officer said. They went 
back indoors. ‘““He got away on foot. Which means 
you’ve got the horse here,”’ he said. 


asked. 
“Angelo Spina had a horse. Where is it now?” 


“What do I know about Angelo Spina?” Zehwige 


asked. 

Now it was the officer’s turn to look surly, but then 
his face relaxed as laughter came forth light and warm 
and full. 

“Tf I had known it was just for that bastard...” he 
said. “But it doesn’t matter. We'll get him sooner or 
later. But it’s Angelo who’s been the thorn in my side. 
Haven’t you seen him in these parts?” 


“Not a sign,”’ Zelimma said. “He wouldn’t be around a 
here. But have a seat now, officer. You can rest now. 
And I’m sorry I told you it was Ramorra I had here. down 3 


“*All right, never mind. Rosco, have a seat.” 


The officer climbed out of his overcoat. He placed’ 
his sub-machine-gun between his legs and gripped his 


hands around the tankard. 
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Zelimma gave him a surly look. ““What horse?” he | 
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They remained for a long while around the fire, 
_ Slightly tipsy and full, and the second Florence flask was 
_ now half empty. For the third or fourth time, the officer 
told the story of his daughter, and each time he ended 

with: ““‘However, I saw that they were married. I closed 
__ the mouth of scandal.” The dusk showered down from 

the firs in spidery strands and no one thought any longer 
_ of the hunted man. Only the woman, huddled in a 
_ corner, thought: Now he’s out of the woods . . . Now 
he’s reached town... And she brooded on them all with 
_ passive eyes. 
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Ramorra had struck out straight for the trail of the char- 


coal-burners, deep in the woods. He sprinted beneath 


the needling drip of the boughs showering down snow, — 
then plunged into the thicket, for a time following the. 
low-level flight of a plump little wryneck from tree to~ 
tree, which seemed to suggest that the valley and open | 


sky were close. But, actually, he had lost his way. He 


was not frightened, however, by the thought that he was - 
lost in the woods and likely to be overtaken by night. 


He knew that the carabinieri would not come after 
him, and with that knowledge he breathed more 
easily. 


Slightly dazed, and discomfited by the continual drip- 


ping of the branches, he went in the direction he thought 
would bring him out in the Bonefro area. As he was 


pushing through wet vines and creepers, a branch 
slapped back in his face viciously, leaving him huddled. 
against a tree-trunk with his hands pressed tight over his 
eyes as though a flock of kingfishers with their nerve-- 
racking screech were passing overhead. When he 


straightened to his feet, he looked around for the 


bandage which had been torn from his eye. But all he» 
found was his hat. The strip of rag was hanging from - 


two branches high in the air like an ominous collar set 
against the grey backcloth of the sky. cs 


_. At length he came to a goat-trail buried beneath a_ 
deep tongue of leaves and marked here and there by wet 
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stones, and he followed it automatically. He descended — 


zig-zag towards a nameless plain; he thought he was 


coming out on the far side of Cale, and proceeded in 


what he took to be the direction of Guardialfiera. But 


the woods ended abruptly in a drop, and then he 
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_ Tecognized the black roofs of the village, a mile to the 
South, and the cart roads winding across the shrouded 
_ countryside. 
When he came to the first outlying houses, the humid 
twilight was rising in shafts from the river, mixing with 
_ an impalpable luminous mist that smudged the outlines 
_ of the houses and made the sonorous noises in the dis- 
_ tance sound as if they were sealed off behind walls. The 
_ voices and murmurs that set the alleys alive came from 
__ the main square. Ramorra was able to hear them from 
__ the fields as he tried to come up to the level of his house, 
_ on the Termoli highway, without being recognized. But 
__ the voices and murmurs grew closer and closer, and 
_ when he rounded the corner by the curio-shop he saw 
the crowd around Scocchera’s wagon, bearded old men 
_and women in kerchiefs. 
_ Passing by, a couple remarked: “‘Here they are going 
away before his body’s even cold, just think. Without 
even mourning devotions. It’s something that’s never 
happened before.” 
_ “They’re poor unfortunates. Plagued by troubles 
_ from the moment they started to leave, If you ask me, 
_ just thinking about America brings bad luck.” 
' “They’ve been like sleep-walkers ever since he passed 
away.” 
“Yes, but the mother’s strong, and she’s got guts. She’s 
_ doing all this for her children, because her husband 
- wanted to do it for them.” i 
_ “She’s got guts, all right. Three women going to 
_ America alone shows she’s strong.” 
“Or it means being at the end of your tether,” the 
other concluded, and the couple went on. Ramorra 
hugged the wall of the curio-shop and waited, his heart 
_ pulsing with a new beat. Zelimma had lied! But why 
had he twisted things around? What was his inten- 
tion? ; 
A boy followed by a friend came hurtling into his 
side like a rock and Ramorra’s hat fell into a puddle, 
He bent down to pick it up, trying to hide his face with 
his cape, but suddenly he heard an outburst of 
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commanding shouts, very close to him, and another shove 


sent him sprawling on his face into the mud. 

“The raper, look at him! The raper’s come to see 
her! He’s come to see her for the last time — the raper!” 
a woman’s voice screamed hysterically. Clutching hands 
took hold of him and sent him flying into the crowd 
around the wagon. Then the crowd moved towards the 
middle of the square, closing in on Ramorra, and the 
wagon with Ada and her daughters started up again. 
The mute began to moan. 

“Ought to do to him what he did to her,” one woman 
said. 

And an old man, an old man with a filthy beard 
glistening with globules of moisture like pearlets of hoar- 


frost, said: “‘This is a revenge for womenfolk. Give him - 


just what he deserves. In my day, this sort of thing didn’t 
happen.” 

**He’s just an ordinary delinquent,” said another man. 
*Doesn’t anyone think that it was Angelo Spina who 
ruined them?” ; 

‘Angelo Spina is going to get his deserts too. His 
turn’s Coming.” 

At that moment a tall wooden figure of a woman, with 
a red calico kerchief tied in a bow beneath her chin, 
marched into the barber’s shop on the other side of the 
square, and the crowd set up a wild shout. Tromma’s 
wife reappeared a moment later, her stern face framed 
in its calico kerchief, and, brandishing a straight razor, 
plunged back into the group. 

**We’ve got to do to him what he did to her,” a woman 
screamed. 

Another added: “‘Fix him so he can’t do it again.” 

-And another: “Castrate him - like’a pig!” 


But a man said: ““The gaol is good enough for him. 


Let him keep the others company there. Besides, you 
don’t have the right —” 
“The gaol? That bed of roses?” 
The fanatic screams mounted, and the whole writhing 
mass moved towards the hatter’s display window. Now 
and then Ramorra’s hoarse-throated croak could be 
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heard protesting: “I didn’t do anything to her... 1 
didn’t do anything. Ask her! Oh, take me to the cara- 
binieri . . . I want to be arrested .. .” Sat 

Michela could hear the shouts as Scocchera’s cart 
moved off. Suddenly she jumped to her feet, and facing 


_ back towards the crowd, she screamed: “Let him go!... 


let him alone! . . . he’s not guilty! ...” 


More than pity, as she begged mercy for Ramorra, it 


_was Michela’s strange, implacable love for him that had 


_ burst forth, a love she had nourished desperately ever 


since the night in the shed. 


_ The mob did not heed her. The girl collapsed back 
in her seat among their baled possessions, over- 
aes by horror, and began to sob into her mother’s 
ap. 

_ The bestial operation was begun by the wife of the 
peasant Tromma, who had himself been turned in by 
Ramorra and sent to gaol for stealing a handful of greens 
from the Cavaliere’s property. She pushed him up into 
the alley and, helped by other women, undressed him. 
A moment later blood spurted out into the snow and 
Ramorra, stunned, emptied of all fight, overcome by 
shame and pain, was just able to falter: ““Why don’t you 


_ kill me now?” 


Dusk had thickened into night. Scocchera’s wagon 


continued slowly along the miry road bordered by clods 


of snow, over which voluptuous plump sparrows were 
flitting. Ada and her daughters looked at the damp sky 
lowering over the hills, the empty.sky beyond which lay 


an unknown, perhaps hostile, life, now that Nicola was 


no longer there to show them the way. 


Caught up by the rhythm of the cart, Scocchera began 


_ to chant mindlessly : gz 


4 **Me ne vogl’i all’ America 
ca sta luntano assaie...” 
~ want to go to America, 

which is so far away . .’.) 


j Then he bit his lips, as though to, punish himself. 
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When the little station, with its three lights, was seen 
across the snow, he said: “I’ve put some lemons in that 
sack there. They may come in handy. Women always get 
sea-sick.”” 
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THE DEER PARK 
by Norman Mailer 


No. V.S. 604 


The Naked and the Dead, besides being one of the three 
or four most successful novels to be published here and 
in America since the war, was also, in the words of 
George Orwell before he died, “the only war novel of 
any distinction to appear hitherto”. This judgement, we 
believe, remains unassailable. 

~Norman Mailer, as the several million readers of his 
first novel will realize, is first and foremost a moral 
crusader, whose utter realism is prompted by a passion- 
ate and courageous purpose. When he writes of war, the 
result is war with all its cruelty, bloodshed, squalor and 
individual sacrifice in the face of death: when he writes 


- of life, there is the same fearless, analytical approach, 


ruthless in condemnation yet quick in humour, and 
with almost a touch of genius for the perception of 
human fallibility. 

When Mailer has finished with his puppets, their 


_ habits, their morals, their characters and the world they 
_ represent, the reader is left with a new conviction of the 


essential and important differences between the instinct 
of love and its promiscuous half-brother. The Deer Park, 


_. indeed, is a morality in which the correspondence and 


distinctions between the two are closely and almost 
fiercely examined with the sureness of touch which has 


established Mailer as the foremost writer of his genera- 
tion. 


320 pp. — 3/6 


THE SABOTEURS 
by J. W. Mason 


No. W.G. 308 


When Sergeant Fraser was suddenly detached from his 
unit and detailed, in circumstances of utmost secrecy, to 
take part in a top-priority mission involving entry into 
enemy-occupied France, he was puzzled at first as to 
why he, out of thousands of older and more experienced 
men, should have been chosen. Two powerful reasons 
were soon disclosed to him. First, son of a Scottish 
father and a French mother, he had spent his boyhood 
in the country-side surrounding Le Mans and so knew it 
intimately. Second, he spoke the local patois. Powerful 
reasons, indeed! For in that particular tract of country 
stood the Chateau Russe, a centre of seething Nazi 
activity. M.I.5 had its very well-founded suspicions as to 
just what was going on there — but it had to be certain. 
And once certainty had been established, immediate 
action must be taken and Chateau Russe be destroyed 
utterly. 

This is a story, brilliantly characterized, of high 
courage, confronting constant danger: a story of 
tragedy and success: of grimly mounting tension and 
suspense. 


A War Giant, 256 pp. — 2/6 
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EVADER 
by T. D. G. Teare 


No. W.G. 307 


‘On Sth September, 1943, Dennis Teare made a para- 
_ chute landing in Occupied France, a few minutes before 


his crippled bomber crashed on a hillside. For twelve 
months to the day — until the liberation of the country 
repatriated him at last — he was an evader in the midst 
of the enemy! 

Continually thwarted in his escape attempts, he led a 
charmed life in hiding. During the last months he was 
doubly a wanted man: an active member of the French 
Underground, working side by side with the fearless 
Resistance patriots and saboteurs. Within a short time 


 hespoke the local tongue like a native, and a trained spy 
_ could hardly have been more skilful in evading detection. 


The book is outstanding for the picture it gives of 
what it was really like living in French households 
under the Nazis, of the danger and horror of the 


immediate period before the liberation, and of what 


liberation meant when it came. 


“A remarkably interesting story of Teare’s twelve months 
with the French Resistance in whose district he fell by para- 
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_ chute from his burning Lancaster.” — 


A War Giant, 256 pp. — 2/6 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI 


by James A. Michener 


No. W. 410 


“They leave this tiny ship and fly against the enemy. 
Then they must seek the ship lost somewhere on the 
sea. And when they find it they have to land upon its 
pitching deck. Where do we get these men?” 

Thus the American Admiral on board the Aircraft 
Carrier Savo describes the task of the jet bomber pilots 
who fly the Banshees, catapulted from her decks and 
who are the heroes of one of the most moving war 
novels of our time. Among the many missions which 
these men must fly into Korean waters against the 
Communist enemy there looms one, the most vital and 
perilous of them all. It is to destroy the almost im- 
pregnable bridges at Toko-Ri, lynch-pin of the whole 
North Korean line of communications. The aircraft 
carriers, bombers, and helicopters are made vividly 


alive so that their fate holds our attention almost as . 
much as the fate of the sailors and airmen who control — 


them. The result is an unforgettable picture of men and 
their machines performing a gallant, tremendous and 
terrible task. 


A War Book, 160 pp. - 2/- 


ORIGINAL SIN 


Giose Rimanelli 


This is the story of Nicola Vietri, his 
wife Ada, and their two young 
daughters, poor peasants in the 
Abruzzi of southern Italy. Like most 
of the men in his village, Nicola is 
searching desperately for work; un- 
like most of them, he is accepted for 
emigration to America, and his 
hopes for the future seem confirmed. 
But before the family can get away, 
tragedy and violence disrupt their 
lives. The first victim is the daughter, 
Michela, who has a tormenting ex- 
perience at the hands of some young 
men of the village. Then disaster 
strikes Nicola himself, and this is the 
ultimate test of Ada’s strength. 


The Vietri family and their neigh- 
bours accept tragedy bravely. It is a 
part of life, and their eagerness for 
life makes them indomitable. 
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